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THE GUARANTEE OF VICTORY 


OO late,” said Hitler in sepulchral manner, referring to 

America’s promise of aid to Britain. It will be in time, 
replied President Roosevelt, armed at last with the Lease-and- 
Lend Act passed by Congress, with the assurance of a colossal 
appropriation of £1,750,000,000 to give effect to it, and with 
the knowledge that full measures had already been taken by his 
Administration to apply the Act the moment it became law. 
The oratory of the dictators, breathing venom, has a hollow ring 
in it when we compare it with the splendour of President 
Roosevelt’s confident speech last Saturday, the assured accept- 
ance of the challenge by the Prime Minister welcoming last 
Tuesday the new American Ambassador, Mr. Winant, and the 
latter’s renewal of the promise that America will provide the 
ships, the planes, the guns, the ammunition and the food for 
those who are defending the cause of freedom. Mr. Roosevelt 
spoke with the knowledge that now America was behind him. 
The decision to go ali out in aid for Britain was not taken 
quickly and impetuously, nor without prolonged debate in Con- 
gress, but, as the President said, having been taken, it was bind- 
ing on all. The reaction on the pening and in the Press 
showed that on this issue he did not appeal in vain for national 
unity. Even the Hearst Press joined its voice to Mr. Wendell 
Willkie’s in promising support for the defence programme. 
Itis to be a total effort, said the President, a full-time national 
effort to provide the sinews of war for the fighting-line to make 
victory certain for democracy. 

Above all he appealed for speed. The battle of the Atlantic is 
joined. It is there, during the next few months, that Hitler 
Must seek a decision, for if he does not succeed in crippling 
Britain before the end of the summer the overwhelming increase 
in our strength accruing from America will make his position 
desperate. Anyone can see, said Mr. Churchill, how bitter is 
the need of Hitler to cut the sea-roads between Great Britain 
and the United States. The tale of recent sinkings reveals that 
Germany has already started the great spring offensive by which 
she hopes to devastate the ports where ships are unloading and 
the yards where new ships are building, and to sink at sea the 


merchant-fieets which bring us munitions from America or 
supply our war efforts in the Middle East. It is for her now 
or never, before we have that superiority in all arms which 
will destroy her efforts at the source, smash her communic:tions 
and frustrate her submarines and long-range bombers. The 
recent terrific attacks on Merseysid2 and the Clyde are one 
indication of her effort. The multiplication of the attacks on 
shipping at sea are another. Mr. Churchill reported that not 
only U-boats but German battle-cruisers have crossed to the 
American side of the Atlantic and sunk some of our ships not 
sailing in convoy—some as far away as 1,200 miles west of 
Ireland 

The crisis ot the battle of the Atlantic is upon us—Germany’s 
supreme efiort to win a decision before America’s aid can 
become effective. But we are striking back. On Monday the 
Prime Minister received the news of the certain destruction of 
three enemy U-boats. The destroyers which reached us from 
America last autumn and winter are coming into action, and 
the fleet is being steadily augmented by our own building. Our 
strength in the air is increasing in numbers as well as efficiency, 
and our power of hitting back on the Atlantic is growing. If 
German raiders dare to dispute the passage of merchant-ships 
on the other side of the Atlantic and carry the war into the 
Pan-American safety-zone they will be challenging America to 
defend her own waters. We must be prepared to hear of 
severe losses to our vessels during the next few months, but it 
will be remembered that the intensity of the attack cannot be 
maintained to the full if our counter-measures are pressed with 
vigour, destroying submarines at sea and in the ports, and 
blunting the edge of the enemy’s bombing-strength. The 
development of our offensive power in the Near or Middle East 
will contribute to the same end by compelling the Germans to 
distribute their Air Force. Meantime, we have the certainty 
that every month iti which we can hold and check the enemy’s 
depredations brings nearer the moment when the tide of war, 
thanks to the growth of American aid, will turn once and for 
all in our favour. 
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ERMANY’S infiltration programme in the Balkans is not 

going according to plan. The move into Bulgaria, success- 
fully accomplished, was not an end in itself. Much of its value 
to Germany lay in the fact that it exposed the Yugoslavs to «n- 
circlement,- so that pressure could be applied at Belgrade to 
secure the Nazis safe transit through Yugoslavia in the direction 
of Salonika. The expected compliance of Yugoslavia would 
further weaken the position of Greece, who, it was hoped, 
would make peace with Italy and admit the Germans to 
Salonika. But at every stage since the surrender of Bulgaria 
the plan has gone wrong. Since the visit of Mr. Eden and 
Sir John Dill the Greeks know exactly what support they may 
expect from Great Britain and Turkey, and are determined 
not to yield an iota to the Germans ; and they have disappointed 
the Axis by smashing the violent Italian offensive in Albania 
which took Mussolini himself to the front, and are strengthen- 
ing their frontier defences opposite Bulgaria. As for the Yugo- 
slay Government, encouraged by the attitude of Great Britain, 
Greece and Turkey, and supported by the evidence of strong 
popular feeling against the Axis, it has quietly mobilised its 
forces and shown its determination to defend its neutrality and 
independence. It may accede to German wishes by coming 
to some agreement upon inessential issues, but it is now ex- 
tremely unlikely that it will join the Tripartite Pact. Germany 
is now in the position when she either must refrain from 
pushing her Bulgarian adventure to its logical extreme or must 
commit herself to the very thing she has always sought to avoid 
—a serious war on the Eastern front. 


Food for Vichy France 

Negotiations are in progress, as they should be, between the 
British and American Governments regarding the supply of 
food to unoccupied France. There are manifestly objections to 
facilitating such supply as well as to not facilitating it. 
Unoccupied France ought to be fed from occupied France, 
where the chief corn-producing lands are. If occupied France 
is fed by America the Germans will feel less compunction than 
ever about pillaging the northern fields. That perhaps matters 
little, since their capacity for compunction is hardly existent. It 
matters more that American food will be strengthening the 
physique of French workmen in unoccupied France who are 
producing aeroplanes and munitions for Germany to fight 
Britain with. But a British veto on the passage of American 
foodstuffs through the blockade would alienate both the growing 
sympathy for Britain in Vichy France and also the strong 
humanitarian impulses of America herself. It would therefore 
be wisdom to approve the import of a certain amount of 
necessary foodstufts, provided the American Government itself 
is prepared to supervise both transport and distribution as an 
absolute guarantee against the diversion of any pari of the 
imports in a German direction. President Roosevelt has asked 
the American Red Cross to examine the possibilities of the 
situation. That is a good beginning, but nothing less than the 
full authority of the American Government itself can inspire 
confidence that both the Vichy Government and the Germans 
will be held firmly to the strict terms of any agreement reached. 
There must also be a clear declaration from Admiral Darlan as 
to what his policy of co-operation with Germany means. Does 
it, for example. cover the infiltration of German agents in 
Morocco? 


India in the War—-and After 

The resolutions sdopted by the Bombay Conterence of Indian 
Moderates last week and those of the Chamber of Princes at 
Delhi on Monday and Tuesday bear no ostensible relation to 
The Moderates, under the wise leadership of 


one another. 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, urged that the British Government 
should declare that within a specified time after the conclusion 
of th 


war India should eniov the same measure of freedom as 
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Great Britain and the Dominions, and that the Executive Coun. 
cil at the centre should be remodelled torthwith so as to consist 
wholly of non-official Indians of all parties, and remain durin 
the war responsible to the Crown, i.e., not to the Legislative 
Assembly. The Princes, after expressing their uNsWervin, 
loyalty to the Throne, advocated the establishment of q War 
advisory council (as suggested earlier by the British Govern- 
ment) for promoting collaboration between the States and the 
Provincial Governments in the war effort. Actually both sets of 
resolutions point in the same direction. Practical co-operation 
for an end—the frustration of Nazism—which all parties and 
all races in India unreservedly endorse would do more than 
months of conference to bring unity out of antagonism. With- 
out that unity, which lies in the hands of Indians themselves, no 
progress is possible. It is the absence of any guarantee of that 
which makes the pledge of Dominion status at a given date, no 
matter what the condition of India may then be, all but impos- 
sible. If the Moderates were the dominating section agreement 
could quite certainly be reached. Unfortunately they count 
for relatively little. The best hope is that their influence may 
increase. It would be little use for Mr. Amery to visit India 
unless an atmosphere definitely favourable to settlement existed, 


Alliance with Abyssinia 

As our columns converge on Addis Ababa, CO-Operating 
closely with, and substantially aided by, bands of Abyssinian 
“ patriots” headed by British officers, the day when the whole 
of Abyssinia will be free of Italian domination approaches. 
What precisely will be the status of the country then? 
Fortunately there can be no reasonable doubt about that. It 
will be restored to the independence of which Italy treachero.sly 
despoiled it in 1936. Speaking in the House of Commons on 
February 4th of this year, Mr. Eden stated explicitly that “ His 
Majesty’s Government would welcome the reappearance of an 
independent Ethiopian State, and recognise the claim of the 
Emperor Haile Selassie to the throne.” There is no ambiguity 
about that, and the moment may be near when the wrong done 
to Abyssinia by Italy’s wanton violation of her treaty-uncertak- 
ings will be righted in the eyes of all the world. As Mr. Eden 
adced, this country has no territorial ambitions in Abyssinia, 
and it may be assumed that it would countenance no ambit'ons, 
if such are cherished, in any other quarter. But the relation 
of the independent Abyssinia with Great Britain will need to be 
defined. The mest obvious relationship would be that of an 
alliance such as exists today between this country and Egypt. 
Strictly speaking Abyssinia cannot be termed an ally tll some 
such agreement is concluded. But on every ground, partcu- 
larly in view of the new awareness and sensitiveness of all native 
Africa regarding the relations of the black and white races, it is 
eminently to be desired that the idea of alliance between an 
independent Britain and an independent Abyssinia should be 
inculcated on all occasions. 


Losses at Sea 

The shipping Icsses for the week ended March gth-1oth were 
98.332 tons (British 84,244 tons, Allied 14,588 tons), or 
42.482 tons less than the previous week, when the intensive 
spring campaign at sca may be considered to have begun. 
Obviously no deductions can be drawn from the falling-of in 
a single week. There will be ups and downs for both sides 
varying as opportunity offers, and it is only over longer periods 
of time that the true success or failure of this vital campaign 
can be judged. The blows directed against our supply ships 
come not only from enemy submarines or from mines, as in 
the last war, but also from planes dive-bombing ships from the 
air. This is a new danger which we had not formerly to 
enccunter. For the bomber, unlike the submarine, does not 
always sink its victim. Often it merely inflicts damage, such 
that the ship can return to port but none the less has to be 
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nid up for repairs, pending the completion of which it is out 
faction. The figures of losses do not, of course, include the 
Joss sustained from partial damage. But it is necessary 
sways t0 take mentai account of it. We ught to ke 
3 the position to face the worst, as the Prime Minister has 
heen the first to say, open-eyed.— After all, what is going to 
rell in this battle of the Atlantic is one thing—the number of 
ships which keep going in the transport of supplies. The 
maintenance of a high total is the supreme measure of our 
quccess. America’s help will be indispensable, and the gap 
she will have to fill is wider than that represented by the total 
of ships sunk. AA ship out of action is as good—or bad—as sunk 
till she returns to service. 


4n International Air Force 


The story of the Allied airmen who are now fighting or 
raining in this country side by side with the R.A.F. will 
provide some fascinating chapters for the future historian. 
Among them are Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, Dutch, Beigians 
and Free Frenchmen, who came, some of them by devious 
routes, some direct, to Great Britain after the fall of their 
countries. The steps which have been taker. to bring these 
men together into units of their own, to give them a working 
knowledge of England, to complete their training, and enable 
them to operate as squadrons at stations which they share with 
the R.A.F. were described in an article by the Aeronautical 
Correspondent of The Times last Tuesday. Magnificent 
yhievements stand to the credit of these Aled airmen. One 
Polish squadron alone claims more than 150 victims ; and the 
Czechs have proved themselves not only valiant in the air but 
aso most skilful as craftsmen on the ground. In this connexion 
mentioned that the American Eagle squadron, 


it should be 
if United States volunteers, will shortly be ready 


consisting < 
for operational flying with the Fighter Command. Such co- 
operation between men of different nationalities, all (except, 


of course, the Americans) responsible to their own Govern- 
ments, but fighting in intimate comradeship with the British, 
has surely a profound significance for the future. Here in 
time of war thousands of men are gaining practical experience 
f training and fighting as an international force for a common 
cause. May we not see here the nucleus of an 
International Air Ferce which may be constituted when the 


international 
war is over? 


The New Call-Up in Industry 

Mr. Ernest Bevin’s broadcast on Sunday shows that the 
time has come, and the Government realises it, when our 
resources in man-power are about to be strained to the utmost 
in the total effort demanded by war. While more and more 
men are required for the fighting services the war industries 
are still expanding and must be provided with more skilled 
men, more men semi-skilled, and more men or women, to 
release service-men for fighting duties or workers for specialised 
jobs. There is now no big reserve of men available, and there- 
fore Mr. Bevin turns to women, and older men in unessential 
jobs, and to younger men of low medical grades. Among the 
younger women there is a large potential army of workers 
both for war-industry and for service in connexion with the 
fighting forces. The Government therefore is requiring com- 
pulsory registration of men between the ages of 41 and 45, 
and of women aged 20 and 21. Registration will enable the 
Government to ascertain which among them are not already 
engaged in essential work and may therefore be advised to 
take up employment of national importance. Married women 
without very young children will not be excluded, and special 
utrangements are to be made for the care of children whose 





mothers take up work in the factories or elsewhere. It will 
be observed that Mr. Bevin applies compulsion only in respect 
of registration, not in regard to civil employment, or the 
employment of women in any capacity. That will probably 
serve his purpose well enough. Certainly it is right to exhaust 
the possibilities of voluntary recruitment before taking sterner 
Measures which may never be necessary. 
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The Week in Parliament 
Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The most im- 


portant events this week have nether been announced in 
Parliament nor form part of domestic Government policy. 
President Roosevelt’s speech dwarfs everything e‘sc. It 1s 


probably the most important speech made in the history of 
speeches. The simplicity and directness of language con- 
veying exactly and precisely his considered judgement on the 
main issues of the day could not be bettered. But the tribute 
to the British people and to Mr. Churchill touched every 
home in the country. The word democrat has now become 
more important than the word dictator, and Hitler must face 
not only our chosen war-leader and Prime Minister but the 
world’s greatest democrat. Mr. Winant underlined and 
repeated the sentiments of the President in the presence of 
the Cabinet and a great gathering in London. 
* * * * 

Meanwhile Parliament has had a Secret Session, a minor 
debate on Service Estimates and a further debate on Recon- 
struction. Mr. George Hicks gave an interesting account of 
his new department, the Ministry of Works and Buildings. 
After fifty years in the Building Industry, Mr. Hicks speaks 
with a fluent knowledge of the technical side of building. He 
told us that his department had taken over the functions of the 
Office of Works and that now he has to find office accommo- 
dation for 400,000 persons. Such is the growth of central and 
regional government. The rent-bill alone is over four millions 
pounds a year. In addition the department supplies equip- 

nent for Emergency Hospitals, bunks for shelters and all 
fire-fighting equipment. Expenditure on this head has 
increased from {£800,000 a year to over £16 millions. He 
announced that in future all expenditure of over {100 will 
require a special licence. It looks as if Building will require 
a special Ministry; a complete census of building capacity 
is to be undertaken, and a reform of the statistical branch. 
Control of building-materials is now extended to bricks, 
cement and roofing, the sizes of bricks are to be reduced 
and standardisation is to be encouraged. In addition to an 
emergency-squad for house repairs and for factories, the 
department is to take over the collecting, sorting and disposal 
of all salvage. This is an impressive picture. 

* * * * 

On the wider aspects of the Ministry neither Mr. Hicks 
nor Mr. Greenwood added anything to the careful statement 
made by Lord Reith in the House of Lords. Incidentally it is 
worth mentioning that Lord Reith sat through the whole 
Commons debate listening from the gallery. Mr. Greenwood 
wound up the debate sympathetically, but told us nothing of 
his own plans except in the most general language. But the 
House made its own position quite clear and Government wiil 
sooner or later be forced to make some decisions. Mr. Lawson, 
Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Lindsay, Sir Percy Harris, Mr. Silkin, 
Mr. Bossom and Mr. Beaumont were agreed on one main 
point. The House of Commons will not tolerate perpetual 
frustration of Town and Country Planning. This will mean 
a different apcroach to the problem of land, different areas 
of administration and a concentration in one central authority 
or department of all the necessary powers. There is no escape 
from this position. Mr. Greenwood is obviously sympathetic 
and the House will insist on a statement at some not too 
distant date. The Barlow Report has become the guide for 
many members through a complicated administrative and social 
field. But more and more they are turning to the Minority 
Report, which strongly advocated the setting up of a new 
Ministry. It is well that public opinion should be educated 
in these matters, because there will be many vested interests 
to overcome and planning must be broadly based on popular 
acceptance. This is the first and skirmishing round on post- 
war problems. Mr. Lawson was right in stating that we 
must seize and hold the present mood of the country, if we 
are to make any impression on post-war problems. 
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WAR AND 


_ inside this country and outside it thoughts and 
energies are being directed to two distinct but 
associated ends, the prosecution of the war and preparation 
for the post-war world. Both tasks have perpetually 
to be kept in view and in relation. They are often com- 
plementary to each other, but not always. At certain points 
they may be actually in conflict. Some measure deemed 
essential for promoting war-efficiency may rule out some 
measure deemed essential for the right ordering of post-war 
society. Take, for example, the location of the factories 
springing up by hundreds throughout the land for the pro- 
duction of aeroplanes and guns and munitions. Not all— 
it may be hoped, indeed, very few—of them will be left 
derelict when the war ends. Many will be changed over 
as soon as possible to serve the normal needs of peace. But 
the ideal conditions for war-time production and peace- 
time industry are not identical. In each case dispersal is 
desirable for different reasons, and in different degree, but 
the peace-time factory has not the same need to be located 
in a relatively safe area as a munitions-factory has today, 
and what is a good location from that point of view may 
be a very bad one in relation to transport and power services, 
markets and suitability for permanent, as opposed to emer- 
gency, housing-accommodation. In all such cases, subject 
to rare and special exceptions, one principle must stand 
unquestioned. Till the war is won the war-needs are 
supreme and all else must give way to them, for if the war 
were lost there would be no world to plan for and no world 
fit to live in. 


But if that is axiomatic, as it should be, it does not mean 
that every demand advanced in the alleged interest of war- 
exigencies must be accepted unexamined. Often enough 
small adjustments will convert an apparent conflict between 
war-needs and post-war-needs into relative harmony. But 
when that is plainly impossible then what the war demands 
must be conceded, even if it prejudices seriously some com- 
pletely sound plan of post-war reconstruction. The sacrifice 
of the latter is part of the price of victory. And in fact 
cases of such conflict will be rare. Over four-fifths of the 
field of national life the planners can spread their blue- 
prints unchecked by anxiety lest their efforts should go for 
nothing. And they need not always be blue-prints only. 
Actual foundations can frequently be laid, even if the full 
superstructure must remain incomplete till a peace-treaty 
has been signed. There is good precedent for that. The 
later years of the last war were rich in legislation affecting 
permanently the whole structure of society, notable among 
them the Franchise Act which conferred votes on women, 
the Fisher Education Act and the Trade Boards Amend- 
ment Act. It was during ti.ose years, again, that epoch- 
making declarations like Mr. Montagu’s on the new Indian 
constitution and Mr. Balfour’s on a National Home for the 
Jews in Palestine were made. It is a profound error to 
assume that in war-time we can, or should, think only of 
war. Thinking, constant and concentrated, on a multitude 
of post-war problems is urgently needed. Fortunately there 
are plenty of men and women who from age and other 
reasons can think better than they can fight. To them we 
must look for the preparation of plans whose improvisation 
might be not only difficult but disastrous in the turmoil of 
the transition from war to peace. 

The term “ plan ” in this connexion must be interpreted 
broadly. In some cases it is possible to work out details, 
in others it would be premature to go beyond general 
principles. For in some fields the future can be foreseen 
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with reasonable confidence; in others it is completely 
obscure. Lord Reith needs to recognise that more than 
anyone. He cannot tell how much of Britain my be 
rebuilt till he sees how much of Britain has been destroyed: 
we are not at the end of the destruction yet. And the 
nature of the rebuilding depends to some extent op the 
volume of the rebuilding. But various principles can be 
discussed and decided here and now—whether, for example, 
in cases where either course is practicable the cottage-home 
or the block-dwelling should be favoured ; whether new 
towns, limited in area and population, should be created; 
whether in London and other great cities the present limits 
of height should be substantially increased, as the im. 
provement in fire-fighting appliances seems to justify. Tha 
is the type of question which arises in the field of material 
reconstruction. There are others no less important and 
immediate in other fields. The reform, or remodelling, of 
the education-system in particular calls clamantly for new 
thought and a new policy. Fortunately the President of 
the Board of Education shows signs of being alive to that. 
Speaking at Morecambe on Saturday he laid down a tenta- 
tive programme—raising of the school-leaving age to 15 
as soon as possible, with 16 as the ultimate objective, with 
day continuation-classes for both boys and girls up to the 
age of 18—which should command general approval. So 
far as legislation along these lines is needed to supplement 
the provisions of the Fisher Act it should be enacted now 
rather than later, so that school-buildings can be planned 
on the scale which the new policy demands. This js 
essentially a case where post-war reconstruction can begin 
forthwith. And in association with that it is worth remem- 
bering that effect has still to be given to the far-reaching 
proposals embodied in the Spens Report. 

Wherever we may turn the same principles emerge. If 
there is one thing on which the people of this country 
are more firmly resolved than any other it is that after the 
war the minimum standard of living, so far from being 
allowed to fall, shall be substantially raised. Whatever 
the sacrifice, we must rid ourselves of the reproach of 
leaving twenty to thirty per cent. of workers’ families 
definitely and indisputably under-nourished. But how 
that reproach is to be dispelled needs long and profound 
consideration. Is it to be by forcing up wages (and, if s0, 
how?) or by subsidising food and rent and increasing social 
services? These questions raise profound problems, both 
of principle and of method, and there will be no time to 
solve them when the cataclysm of demobilisation—for i 
unwisely managed it may be nothing less—is upon us 
Our aspirations must obviously be limited by our resources, 
but at least we can reach some conclusion about prioritiss 
in regard both to the recipients of State-aid and to the 
forms of State-aid. As to the former there should be no 
serious question. On any long-term view children have 
the first claam—subject to the immediate needs of “ him 
who shall have borne the battle and his widow and hi 
orphan.” The future is theirs, not ours who look back on 
half a life or more and forward to !ess—their own future 
ind the country’s and the Empire’s. On every ground 
their subsistence, their primary education, provision d 
opportunity for their entry into whatever waik of life they 
may be fitted to fill, must be the first charge on ow 
resources. One of the incidental, but most necessary, 
steps in that direction is the adoption of some form ¢ 
family allowances. That, too, needs decision. 


Planning, no doubt, has its limitations. Traditionall 
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this country tends to prefer the solvitur ambulando method, 
and that will certainly carry us far in the years immediately 
shead. Steps, which it will be difficult and undesirable to 
retrace, are being taken every day under the pressure of 
new exigencies that cannot be evaded. Agricultural reform, 
with or without State ownership of the land on the lines 
recently suggested in these columns, is being translated 
progressively from theory into practice by the orders the 
Ministry of Agriculture is issuing to farmers almost weekly. 
State control of the railways is so far-reaching today that 
it may be conceded in the end by the directors and share- 
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holders themselves that to go forward to full State owner- 
ship will be more beneficial than to go back. The same 
is true in the international sphere. We have in London 
today the makings of an international council of a dozen 
nations, each backed by armed forces fighting as a single 
international force. And the relations of all of them with 
the United States are something beyond precedent. In 
that sphere there is much to be said for making haste slowly 
and letting natural processes work themselves oyt natur- 
ally. But in others, discussed earlier, it is high time we 
were well astir. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ITH air-raid fatalities on Merseyside and Clydeside alone 

on three nights this month totalling more than those for 
the whole country in the twenty-eight days of February (789), it 
is clear that the problem of the night-bomber still remains to be 
solved. Yet I am still assured that there are good grounds for 
confidence. Last week’s successes were apparently not due to 
bright moonlight alone, though that undoubtedly helped. Quite 
apart from the unspecified “ other devices,” about which some- 
thing may in due course be heard, methods of bringing the fighter 
into contact with the unseen bomber do exist, and as the number 
of fighters capable of achieving that contact increases so will 
casualties to night-bombers mount up. That, at any rate, is the 
official expectation, and tolls of nine and thirteen a night seem 
to justify it. But the bag this week has by comparison been 
thoroughly disappointing, and the hope that a steady level of 
destruction could be counted on is dispelled for the present. 
There are no doubt explanations. The weather was not so 
good, and we have not yet enough fully-equipped night-fighters 
to be able to deal with concentrated raids everywhere. But there 
has been rather too much optimism in the past. I have to con- 
fess to being misled by it, particularly by such statements as 
Sir Cyril Newall made in Canada and Sir Hugh Dowding in the 
United States, and, I am afraid, to having misled some readers. 
But it would be equally inaccurate to suggest for a moment 
that the problem defies solution, or that progress is not being 
made. 

* * * * 

It is sad that M. Titulescu is dead. No one who ever met 
him in any of the odd quarters of Europe where you were 
liable to meet him will ever forget him. His duels with Count 
Apponyi at Geneva on the perennial “ optants” question 
were Homeric, gaining in dramatic force from the contrast 
between the controversialists’ oratorical weapons, the Rumanian 
favouring the rapier style and the venerable Hungarian the 
broadsword. The abiding picture was of Titulescu muffled 
up in a great-coat on a sweltering summer day begging that 
the window might be closed because of a courant d’air. He had 
constructive vision, and the Little Entente, of which he, as 
Foreign Minister of Rumania, and Dr. Benes were the main- 
stays, might, if adequately supported, have grown strong 
enough to consolidate Central Europe and frustrate Hitler’s 
plan of garotting his victims one by one. By the folly that 
has marked Rumanian diplomacy for years M. Titulescu was 
dropped from the Cabinet, after which he lived mainly in 
France. When he was last in London three or four years 
ago, M. Tatarescu being then in control of Rumanian foreign 
policy, and was entertained at a private luncheon, the chair- 
man, a private Member named Winston Churchill, expressed 
the hope that “at no distant date our distinguished guest may 
return to his native land and give them Tit for Tat.” 

* * + ” 


Next to the new Ambassador, I suppose that President 
J. B. Conant, of Harvard, is the most distinguished American 
now on an official mission to this country. President Conant, 
who is one of the leading chemists in the United States, and who 
is to establish an American office in London to co-ordinate 
British and American research in the chemical side of war-work, 
looks incredibly young for the position he fills and the role 


‘ 


he plays. He is actually, I believe, 49. After having been 
presented with an honorary degree at Cambridge last Friday 
he was entertained to iuncheon in the unique combination- 
room at St. John’s at one of the happiest functions of the 
kind that I have attended for some time. There were only two 
speeches, one by the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. E. A. Benians, and 
one by President Conant, each quite’ admirable in its way. 
The Vice-Chancellor, with considerable dexterity, worked in 
a reference to a seventeenth-century Master of St. John’s, who. 
when reproached with basing his appointments rather on 
the candidates’ scholarship than on their godliness, made the 
convincing defence that “ they may deceive me about their god- 
liness ; they can’t about their scholarship.” 
* * * * 

Anonymity in journalism is on the whole on the wane, but 
the foreign correspondents of papers like The Times and The 
Daily Telegraph remain still “Our Own Correspondent ” 
simply. Occasionally they should be given in their own person 
the recognition they deserve. At the moment I feel impelled 
to pay tribute particularly to the Telegraph correspondent in 
Washington, Mr. Denis Smith, who formerly served the Morn- 
ing Post there. Beyond any of his colleagues in the United 
States, or pernaps elsewhere, he has shown again and again a 
capacity to understand exactly what British readers three 
thousand miles away want to know. His report of President 
Roosevelt’s speech last Saturday was a conspicuous case in point. 
Other correspondents summarised the speech competently. 
Denis Smith depicted the scene, indicating vividly the effect on 
the audience and what passages met with most applause, and, if 
necessary, why. This is journalism to admire, and there is not 
too much of it in the world. (Let me add that I have never 
met Mr. Smith.) 

* * * * 

While British and South African troops converge on Addis 
Ababa from every frontier of Abyssinia it is worth while 
remembering that guerilla warfare against the Italian con- 
querors has been perpetual for the past five years. It has been 
waged at times with strange weapons. One Italian garrison in 
a strong position proved difficult to dislodge by any obvious 
method, so the assailants had recourse to the less obvious. 
Honey is one of the great products of Abyssinia, and bee-hives 
are consequently numerous. One day every hive in a wide 
area round the Italian fort was collected and every one was 
dexterously pitched over the surrounding wall after nightfall. 
In the morning the position was deserted. 

* * * * 

I have been discussing serving Generals this week with a 
General of great experience and discernment on the retired 
list, who in the past has been in close and frequent contact with 
Sir Archibald Wavell and holds as high an opinion as everyone 
else of the Commander-in-Chief in the Middle East. “Is he 
the best man we have?” I asked. “Not at all,” came the 
immediate answer. “ There are at least three others quite as 
good: Alan Brooke, Dill and (with particular emphasis) Pile— 
Sir Frederick Pile, G.O.C.-in-C., Anti-Aircraft Command.” 
All of which is reassuring. Having met Sir Frederick Pile 
for the first time a few days earlier I could understand the 
emphasis laid on his name. JANUS. 








HE main danger of the moment is that we should either 
exaggerate the importance of the military movements that 
are taking place in the Near East or should fail to recognise 
their true value and their role in the pattern of the war. In a 
sense they are more justly relegated to the category of 
manoeuvres preliminary to the great clash that is certain to 
come before long. As compared with the threat to our sea- 
communications they must be of subsidiary importance. This 
concerns the very basis of our war-effort, our very existence ; 
and unless it can be countered it will matter little what we do 
on land. It concerns, moreover, the foundation upon which we 
have until now fought so brilliant a campaign, and upon our 
power to exploit its effects and those of the victorious stand of 
our ally, Greece. This is so obvious that we may tend to 
ignore it and regard it as a thing apart. Happily this part of 
our problem is resolvable into simple technical elements that, 
theoretically, can be met by thorough organisation. Given this, 
we can leave the rest to the Navy with full confidence ; and, for- 
tunately, the United States assures it to us. All that reasonably 
seems to be in doubt is the speed with which the help is given, 
since time is more than ever the factor that governs the situation. 
But, this being understood, it is idle to ignore the fact that 
another essential part of the German plan has gone astray. 
Greece, subjected to the most formidable attack that has yet 
been directed against her, has inflicted vpon Italy the clearest- 
cut defeat she has suffered, in a campaign that has been prolific 
of defeats. The Italians, employing some eight divisions, under 
the eye and threat of Mussolini himself, attacked for a whole 
week on a front of twenty miles in the Tepelene area. From 
this troubled focus of so much bitter fighting four roads point 
to the Greek front, and along these roads the attack was made 
with as much stubborn skill as the Italians are capable of, at 
their best. The design was to pierce the Greek centre and 
roll up the whole front. But it failed. It has been pointed 
out before that the Italian position is most difficult to restore by 
direct assault, so difficult indeed as to be almost impracticable 
for troops of their fighting quality. The Greeks have seized 
control of the points that dominate the approach, and if they 
have been unable to exploit their success in the spectacular way 
more tractable territory permits, it is clearly improbable that 
the Italians can dislodge them without colossal loss. They have 
suffered the loss. They have failed to implement their design. 
A number of the divisions have been withdrawn with forty 
to fifty per cent. casualties. The 3rd Alpini division, twice 
withdrawn with incapacitating loss, has had to be withdrawn 
again. This division it was that came within sight of the 
promised land, the plain of Thessaly, in the first phase of the 
campaign. It has been reorganised and made up to full strength 
twice before ; but it could not redeem itself. While it would 
be easy to write off this defeat as a local failure, that interpreta- 
tion falls short of the truth in view of the Italian boasts before 
the battle and of what we know of the general plan. It is, of 
course, true that winter conditions grip the German divisions 
in Bulgaria, and there are uncertainties about the behaviour of 
the other Balkan Powers that suggest caution. But it would be 
shortsighted to ignore the fact that this attack upon Greece 
was to prepare the sheep for the slaughter. It was designed 
to be the first move in an ambitious enemy campaign, and with 
the failure something has faded out of the picture. 

In Italian East Africa an extraordinary campaign is develop- 
ing. At its opening it appeared to be tentative and disparate ; 
now it is showing the resolution and unity of its design. It 1s 
possible to distinguish some ten or twelve thrusts. None of 
them is of over-impressive weight; but now that they are 
beginning to show a convergence, their cumulative effect is 
very formidable. The Duke of Aosta is the best commander 
the Italian contribution to the war has yet disclosed. He has 
shown himself to be possessed not only of a high degree of 
skill—at least in this defensive phase of his struggle—but also 
of that power to inspire his troops with his own firm resolu- 
tion, which General Wavell rightly suggests to be character- 
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istic of a real commander. And yet he is being driven from 
pillar to post in his efforts to stave off the evil day that ; 
approaching. General Cunningham’s advance from Italian 
Somaliland has been nearly five times as rapid as that of 
Graziani over the same ground; and if we admit that the 
Italian general had not at his disposal the road that now 
stretches to Jijiga and Harrar, he had not before him an army 
that could be called modern by any standard of equipment, 

In five days the mechanised column of General Cunning. 
ham advanced from the frontier to Dagahbur, a distance of 
some 250 miles, and, pressing ahead towards Jijiga, i 
threatened the Italian force in British Somaliland. It was 
obvious that, given the possession of sea-power, this colony 
would be invaded from the sea; and at the best moment the 
landing was effected. It seems to have been carried out with 
that workmanlike ability that we have come to expect of 
operations under the direction of General Wavell and with 
the perfect co-operation of the Services which he has known 
so well how to exploit. But Berbera gives possession of the 
centre of the communications that open up the colony and the 
hinterland it drains. A light motor-road connects it with 
Hargeisa and runs on to Jijiga. It is for this reason that the 
landing is of such importance. The advance of the column 
from Italian Somaliland has slowed down south of Jijiga. As 
that centre commands the way of retreat from British 
Somaliland the Italians have apparently made a stand until the 
small force in the colony could extricate itself. Now, pre- 
sumably, it has teen withdrawn in conformity with that policy 
of concentration which is being forced upon the Duke of Aosta, 

Although there will be some clearing-up to be done, the 
operations in this part of the African theatre have now given 
General Wavell effective control of a vast area and shepherded 
his enemy away from all relief from the sea. This, in spite of 
our control, cannot be ignored. At Mogadishu several ships 
were captured and an Arab vessel was taken as it tried to enter 
the harbour in ignorance of the swift turn of events. In default 
of piecemeal surrender, which the Italian command here is 
trying to avoid, the concentration of his enemy is what General 
Wavell must most desire ; and it is being carried out over the 
vast distances that characterise Italian East Africa. But it is 
significant that, little by little, Italy is being stripped of her 
African possessions. Italian and British Somaliland have gone. 
Columns are thrusting their way up from the southern frontier 
of Abyssinia. They are across the western fringe in a number 
of places. At Dambacha they are over two hundred miles from 
the frontier, approaching Debra Markos, which controls the 
bridge across the Blue Nile and leads to Addis Ababa, only 
about 130 miles (by road) to the south-east. The capital is 
also threatened by the advance along the strada reale, about 
which littie has so far been heard. 

On both sides of Lake Tana there are other columns. Only 
in the old colony of Eritrea does the resistance look firm, and 
there the defence has been so costly that, formidable as the 
position is, it seems impossible it should be held much longer. 
A column is approaching down the Eritrean littoral, and 
experience shows that the Italians, even at their best, do not 
like threats to their rear. Keren is one of the strongest natural 
positions conceivable, and the Italians, with a fine eye for 
defensive ccuntry, have lavished upon it their characteristic 
engineering skill. It must be realised, however, that General 
Wavell’s purpose throughout the African campaign has been w 
buy in a cheap market. Born commander as he is, he has no 
liking for victories that are more costly than defeats. He has 
been endeavouring by skilful manoeuvre to secure the capture 
of the Italian force that has shown the best fighting ability he 
has yet encountered. He will continue until he achieves his 
end ; and sooner or later he will assemble his various columns 
and compel the Italians to accept decisive battle 

This intricate and amazing campaign, with its extraordinary 
swiftness of movement on some sectors and its stubborn stand 
on this position on the north, is working up to a climax. What 
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for is to liberate for his mass of manoeuvre 
pact of many elements, with a number of 

each with its own traditions and its record of 
Che Near East is quickening. The develop- 
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ments of even immediate future we cannot foretell. But 
this and the Libyan campaign give us the warrant for believing 
shat we have in eneral Wavell a great commander, and he has 
shaped an army trained and confident for any future task that 


may devolve upon it. 


STRAIGHT NEWS 


By WILSON HARRIS 


columns of The Spectator last week is in reality of such 
profound importance as tO merit examination in some detail. 
it originated in a paragraph by “ Janus,” taking exception to the 
interjection of comment by the B.B.C. in what purported to be 
areport of a speech by Mussolini. That is of little consequence. 

On this particular point the contributor may have been, as 
gmetimes, right, or, as not infrequently, wrong. But a corre- 
spondent who thought him wrong, and whose letter was 
printed last week, justified the broadcast in question on the 
sound that “it was not intended to be a textually complete 
report (what you call ‘ straight news, pure and simple’), but 
was intended to be, and was in fact, a summary of the speech 
with occasional appropriate comment,” the implication being 
tat there is nothing to object to in this mixture of comment 
and news. 

Now this is, in fact, quite disastrous doctrine. In days when 
the air is black with propaganda, legitimate or illegitimate, 
the need for the scrupulous observance of certain basic canons 
of sound journalism is essential as it has hardly ever been 
before. And one of those canons is that news should be news, 
completely objective news, and comment should be comment, 
honest and sincere commen:, even when utterly wrong-headed. 
No one was more ceaselessly insistent on that than C. P. Scott, 
of the Manchester Guardian. The average daily paper pro- 
vides both news and comment, and rightly. But just because 
it proffers its own comment it must furnish its readers with 
the material for framing their own. That material is what I 
call straight news. Before everything, and behind everything, 
the facts. Let us have them as they are, with nothing 
deliberately suppressed and nothing unwarrantably added. 
Then we can form our own opinion, which may or not coincide 
with the leader-writer’s in another column—not a news-columa. 
Why, then, leading articles at all, it may be asked. For 
abundantly adequate reasons. Almost any news of importance 


A‘ issue raised more or less casually in the correspondence 








needs to be set against a background. The history lying behind 
the event recorded needs to be recalled; its relation with 
other events pointed out; its probable bearing on the future 
suggested. Some readers no doubt have the necessary time and 
knowledge to think all that out for themselves, but the leader- 
writer devotes his life to this kind of thing, and claims some 
degree, at any rate, of expert knowledge of the subject he is 
treating. He has thus an important service to render. But 
such opinions are not to be swallowed whole. Every intelligent 
reader will study them with discrimination. But he can only 
do that it he has the plain facts, not the facts deceptively 
coloured by misplaced comment, as basis for his own judgement. 


When, as in almost every paper today, and always in the 
B.B.C.’s news services, a speech has to be published in sum- 
mary form, not in extenso, the need for keeping comment in 
its proper place is intensified. For summarising inevitably in- 
volves selecting, and as everyone knows, there can be no greater 
distortion of truth than a statement made up exclusively of 
astutely selected truths. Summarising requires skill. It also 
requires scrupulous honesty, if the abbreviated version is to 
form a reasonably fair and faithful representation of the full- 
length original. If a summarised speech is to be interspersed 
with what is obviously interested and ex parte comment— 
that it may happen to be pro-British and anti-Fascist 
comment matters not a jot: give us an unvarnished account 
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of what Hitler or Mussolini actually said, and we can 
supply our own mental sarcasms—then confidence in the 
honesty of the summary itself vanishes. The man who 
feels it proper to interlard a report with jibes must 
inevitably be suspected of giving the summarised report itself 
a bias in the same direction—quite unconsciously perhaps, but 
none the less definitely. That is all wrong—incontestably 
wrong—and the good repute of British journalism would 
suffer deservedly if it ever came to be thought of as anything 
but incontestably wrong. No self-respecting paper can afford, 
when it purports to be providing facts, to offer more than the 
facts or less than the facts in its news columns. If it varies from 
that rule it is misleading the public indefensibly, and the public 
should protect itself by transferring its patronage. (It cannot 
do that in the case of the B.B.C.). 

I have no wish to pose as a purist or demand standards that 
are more ideal than practical. Honest journalism in fact is 
much more practical than ideal. All that is asked for is 
sincerity and disinterestedness in the presentation of news and 
the quite distinct business of the formulation of comment. No 
man, of course, be he journalist or banker or pork-butcher, can 
isolate himself completely from external influences, some of 
them material. But the journalist owes it to himself and to his 
profession not merely to keep his judgement and conclusions 
untainted by such considerations, but to avoid any possible 
suspicion of such taint. Lecky, in writing of the rise of the 
British Press in the eighteenth century, declares justly that 
“of all the instruments which human wisdom has devised a 
free Press is the most efficacious in putting an end to jobs, 
abuses, political malversation and corruption.” But he goes on 
to add, no less justly, that there are cases in which a handful 
of men “often succeed in acquiring by the Press a greater 
influence than most responsible statesmen. . . . They make it 
their business to select, colour and classify the information, and 
to supply the opinions of their readers ; and as comparatively 
few men have the wish, or the time, or the power, to compare 
evidence and weigh arguments, they dictate absolutely the 
conclusions of thousands.” A paper is fully entitled, not indeed 
to supply the opinions of readers, but to supply its own 
opinions to readers for what they may be worth, but the selec- 
tion and colouring of news, by misplaced comment or any 
other device, is an evil to be resisted to the death. Once start 
doctoring news and you have taken the first step, or the first 
dozen steps, on a road that leads straight to Goebbelism. 

The same considerations apply to reviewing, a sphere in 
which far too many subtle—or for that matter blatant— 
influences are at work. That reviewing should be competent, 
unprejudiced and completely disinterested ought to be 
axiomatic. Readers look to the daily and weekly Press to guide 
them in their choice of reading, and they are entitled to 
assume that a review represents nothing but the reviewer's 
honest opinion—right or wrong, wise or foolish, but at any 
rate honest—unaffected by any personal relations he may have 
with the author or the publisher or anyone else. The assump- 
tion is not always justified. Personal considerations do 
at times, perhaps inevitably, enter in. There are notorious 
little coteries of mutual back-scratchers—writers who review 
and reviewers who “write.” There are, per contra, various 
pairs of well-known literary antagonists who should never be 
asked to review each other’s books. And there is the enterpris- 
ing publisher who prefers to secure “ opinions” for himself. 
The procedure is simple. Mr. Abrahams, the well-known 
publisher, sends Mr. Isaacs, the well-known authority on this 
or that or nothing in particular, a pre-publication copy of the 
well-known Mr. Jacobs’ latest work, asking, or at any rate 
expecting, to be favoured with a eulogistic sentence or two 
regarding it. And Mr. Isaacs, whether flattered by the compli- 
ment paid him, or moved simply by his inherent good nature, 
or with some appreciation of the value of a free advertisement 
for himself, produces what is wanted: “Superb, spectacular, 
soul-shattering. I took it up after dinner, and till the breakfast- 
bell rang did not realise I had not been to bed,”—which duly 
appears on the dust-cover, with half a dozen other like appre- 
ciations—and reaches the eye of ten times as many potential 
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readers as study the unbiased and discriminating reviews 
which in due course appear in the literary columns of the 
Press. 

Now it appears we have gone a step further. I received 
recently a letter from a most reputable firm of publishers, in 
which it was stated regarding certain forthcoming books: 

“We sent copies to various well-known authorities, with a 
request that for a fee they should write us a short review, which 
we might use specially in the provincial papers.” 

The writer was perfectly open about the arrangement, in 
which, as a subsequent letter proves, he sees no impropriety. 
My own view is different. It is obvious that opinions so 
elicited will not be free from bias. Anyone so approached 
knows that what the publishers, who are directly interested 
parties, want for their fee is an appreciation that will sell their 
book, and so far as his conscience permits he will provide that. 
A reviewer for a reputable daily or weekly paper should be, 
and normally is, immune from all such influences. It matters 
nothing to him whether ten dozen or ten thousand copies of 
the book he is assessing are sold. His business is to appraise 
the book to the best of his ability and give his verdict un- 
influenced by any extraneous consideration whatever. That is 
precisely what all the more respected publishers want. They 
like these elicited puffs and extravagant blurbs as little as I do. 
But so long as their enterprising rivals, Messrs. Jones and Bones, 
employ such methods they are almost bound to follow 
suit or lose their authors. So is literary criticism submerged 
by salesmanship. But honest reviewing has not been driven out 
of the field yet. It is to the interest of the public, the papers, 
the authors and the best publishers to see that it never is. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AFRICAN 


By A. M. CHIRGWIN 

T is not surprising that, amid greater preoccupations, the 

recent report on the Copper Belt disturbances in Northern 
Rhodesia has attracted little attention. But it is unfortunate, 
for many questions of fundamental importance in regard to the 
relation of Africans and Europeans are raised in it. 

In March of last year the European workers on two of the 
mines in the Copper Belt of Northern Rhodesia called a strike. 
Since it was war-time and copper was badly needed, the 
Rhodesian Government immediately stepped in ; investigation 
followed; the strikers were granted most of their demands, and 
work was resumed. A few days later the African workers, 
numbering many thousands, went out on strike. They had 
long been dissatisfied with their wages and conditions, but 
had refrained from striking, in response to the statement that 
it would be unpatriotic to do so in war-time. The action of 
the white workers, however, robbed the statement of its force, 
and the Africans declared a strike. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that there would have been a clash, much less any loss 
of life, had it not been for a stupid determination, at the 
Nkana mine, to hold the weekly pay-parade in full view of a 
large and highly excited crowd while the strike was in progress. 
The strikers naturally regarded those who were lined up in 
the queue as strike-breakers taking their pay. Ugly tempers 
were displayed, and fighting followed in which 17 Africans 
were killed and 70 wounded. 


The Rhodesian Government promptly set up a Commission 
of Enquiry, and by July their Report was presented, but its 
publication was delayed and even now only a few copies are 
available in this country. It appears that the average monthly 
wage of a European worker in the mines is £40 with a house, 
while that of an African worker is 22s. 6d. with housing and 
food. This discrepancy is not entirely explained by the state- 
ment that the European does the skilled and the African the 
unskilled work of the mine. The evidence shows that many 
Africans are doing skilled work all the time. Some of them 
hold blasting-certificates, others assist in shaft-sinking, yet 
others drive lorries or superintend machines. Many of them 
are perfectly well aware of their ability and of the value of 
their work, especially as they know that certain Europeans 
slack when underground. Indeed, at a dramatic moment dur- 
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ing the strike the Africans challenged the mine-managemen 
allow them to work a competitive shift against the Euro = 
in order to prove who can and does produce the Copper 
Commission found that the Africans had a good case. ap 
recommend that wages shall be increased by 2s. 
It should be added that this increase has been agr 
mines and is already in operation. 

The enquiry has revealed that the African workers have 
organisation to protect their interests. In Mufulira mine an 
is a system of “ Compound Elders” elected by the meg 
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6d. da Month, 
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tribal basis. The system seems to be working well, particaleds 
in regard to tribal affairs and domestic matters. The Canes. 


sion seem to have been so impressed by its possibilities that they 
recommend that the system should be encouraged and developed 
as an initial step towards collective bargaining. They also recom. 
mend the appointment of Labour Officers for the mines, to be 
drawn from the Administrative Service. 

In the interval between the presentation and the Publication 
of the Report, the Rhodesian Government has commented upon 
some of the Commission’s recommendations. Their comment 
in this instance is that there may be alternatives to the Elder 
System and that in any case it needs careful study before being 
generally adopted. Elders who are elected on a tribal basis to 
consider and pronounce upon tribal affairs are not necessarily 
the best people to deal with industrial matters. This was 
proved during the strike, when they were brushed aside and 
a “ Committee of Seventeen ” was elected by the strikers. The 
Elder System needs to be stiffened by the addition of a few 
men like the “ Boss Boys,” who are competent to speak on 
industrial as distinct from tribal matters. Another recom- 
mendation to which the Rhodesian Government gives only 
qualified approval concerns housing. Most of the mines follow 
the South African practice and make provision for men only 
on the compounds. The little hutments in which the workers 
live are “ bachelor quarters.” The Commission, however, take 
the view that it is desirable for the workers to have their wives 
and children with them in order that they may live a normal 
family life. They accordingly advocate the provision of married 
quarters, which would, of course, result in the building up of 
a permanent industrialised native population on the lines 
favoured in the Belgian Congo. 

This question is admittedly thorny and bristles with economic 
and moral difficulties. On the one hand the wives and children 
do not easily fit into urban life, and through being uprooted 
from their village community they tend to lose both their social 
and their moral supports. On the other hand nearly balf the 
African labour now on the mines is stabilised, and two-thirds 
of the children in the Copper Belt schools were born on the 
mines, and know nothing of tribal life. This rising generation 
are not a rural people, and there is something unreal in saying 
that they must be governed through their chiefs in accordance 
with the official policy of Indirect Rule. In fact Indirect Rule 
cannot operate in the Copper Belt, and children born in the 
mines present an awkward conundrum, for Indirect Rule pre- 
supposes the existence of tribal, not industrial, conditions. The 
Government comment on this recommendation is that adequate 
housing for families will be provided, but that this must not be 
taken as acceptance of the policy of building up a permanent 
industrialised native society on the Copper Belt. 

In regard to education and welfare, the Commission recom- 
mends that welfare shall be in the hands of the mining 
companies, while education shall remain, as now, a function of 
Government in co-operation with Missions. The Missionary 
Societies in the mines, by the way, act as a unit under the titk 
of the United Missions in the Copper Belt. The Report recon- 
mends the increase of educational facilities and the improve- 
ment of educational standards. 

One of the most disturbing characteristics of life in the 
Copper Belt is the growth of colour-bar sentiment. The 
European workers, many of whom come from South Africa. 
have often shown their disapproval of Africans doing skilled 
work. They want to peg out the sphere of skilled service a 
their claim, and they would like to strengthen their position by 
definite regulations. This is the most important issue facing 
Northern Rhodesia today, and it is of the first importance that 
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s unequivocal declaration of policy should be made by Parlia- 
ment without delay to the effect that it would be contrary to 
the whole spirit and tradition of British colonial policy to allow 
3 colour-bar to be introduced into industry. If the policy of 
the Herrenvolk is to be condemned in Germany, it is not to be 
tolerated in Northern Rhodesia. It is also important that the 
African worker himself should be assured that he will not be 
debarred on the ground of race or colour from doing whatever 
killed work he is capable of undertaking. 

The Commission faced this issue frankly, and recommend in 
their Report that the mine-managements should consider, with 
representatives of the Government and the Northern Khodesia 
Mine Workers’ Union—a white organisation—to what positions, 
not now open to him, the African worker should be encouraged 
to advance. To this recommendation the Northern Rhodesia 
Government add two comments: First, that they hope in due 
course to initiate the discussions proposed; and, second, that 
the present position is complicated by the fact that many Euro- 
peans gave UP their posts to serve in the Forces on the express 
understanding that they would be reinstated in their jobs if the 
scope of mining activities after the war permits. The Govern- 
ment also point out that the Europeans who remained on at the 
mines and those who are employed for the duration of the war 
will have a claim to continued employment when the war is 
over. This comment by the Northern Rhodesia Government 
is perhaps the most disquieting feature in the whole Report, 
and it is to be hoped that Parliament will make it clear that 
the balances shall not thus be weighted against the African, 
but that he shall be assured of an equal opportunity in any 
sphere in which he can prove his worth. 


THE MISSING GENERATION 


By L. B. NAMIER 

N The Spectator of April 12th, 1940, Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
| when discussing the argument which attributes the 
“apparent dearth of rising statesmen” to “a whole genera- 
tion” having been destroyed in the last war, pointed out 
that, for instance, “ many of those who were at Oxford during 
that most legendary period from 1905-1914 survived the war,” 
including some who at the time were regarded as even abler 
than those who died—“ yet only a small minority of those 
have arisen to positions of power.” “ Janus” in The Spectator 
of March 7th shows that percentually the losses of the last war 
do not justify the talk about a “ missing generation.” To this 
might be added that, had the losses been even greater, a 
certain measure of substitution could have been expected: as 
with trees, when an essential branch is cut off, another which 
normally would not have played the part tends to replace it 
Seldom has there been such destruction of actual and potential 
leaders, political, military and intellectual, as in the French 
Revolution, but was there a shortage during the years 


1795-1815? On the contrary: the void offered exceptional 
chances to new men, who took them. If it were merely a 
question of the “ missing generation,” why have not younger 
men replaced it in recent years? © Hardly anyone who is 40 
has fought in the last war, having been under 18 at the 
Armistice. By now the post-war generation has had time to 
come to the fore. Mr. Gladstone was 40 in 1849, Lord Balfour 


in 1888, Lord Randolph Churchill in 1889, Lord Birkenhead 
in 1912, Mr. Winston Churchill in 1915. They had to compete 
with an older generation not thinned out by war: still, each 
of them had at that age reached the front rank of politics. 

In France politicians, on the whole, make their mark at a 
coniparatively young age, and yet the post-war generation has 
produced nobody. Even more striking is the lowering of the 
level in her art and literature, in which supreme quality is 
usually discernible before 40. The post-war period has 
produced no one who could compare with Zola, Anatole France, 
Cézanne, Renoir, Gauguin or Rodin in an older generation, or 
with Gide, Proust, Romiains, Péguy, Matisse, Derain or Maillol 
among the younger men. Still more surprising is the change in 
Poland (of which the largest part, late Russian Poland, lost 
comparatively few men in the last war, as it soon came under 
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enemy occupation and therefore had few classes conscripted for 
the army). With national independence regained, magnificent 
developments might have been expected: but while during the 
twenty years preceding 1914, Polish literature reached a level 
surpassed only once, by the peaks of the Romantic period 
1820-1850, and never equalled in the sum-total of achievement, 
during the twenty years 1919-1939 it produced next to nothing. 
In Polish politics nearly everyone now in the forefront was 
known in 1919, or even in 1914. 

It is not a generation which seems to have perished in the 
last war, but an atmosphere, an inspiration, un élan vital—and 
their loss has deadened the living. Statesmen, artists and 
writers work against a social background, on values and ideas, 
produced in the common national existence. Where the deeper 
fellowship breaks up, where collective aims fade, where men 
no longer cherish common hopes but in disappointment turn to 
their own individual concerns and seek comfort in good living, 
little scope and incentive is left for statesmanship, and contests 
and controversies, which are part of political life, assume a 
personal, pernicious, poisonous character. Were there no bitter 
contests in France before 1914, were there no hostilities between 
her statesmen or generals? Yet none assumed the deadly 
character of those of 1939-40—“ il y avait la France.’ Why 
wonder that in this country there has been little rise, and even 
less selection, from the ranks of the younger generations, when 
the artificers of victory, still in full vigour, were discarded 
and replaced by men of their own age, but untried, 
inexperienced, and undistinguished? If in 1922 the most com- 
petent political observers had been asked who would govern 
Great Britain during the next eighteen years, not one would 
have named Mr. MacDonald, Lord Baldwin and Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain. 

There was a feeling of fatigue. The strain, physical, mental 
and emotional, had been too great. The country was weary 
and worried. Eagles and lions would have been out of place, 
almost laughable: no one wanted to soar or to roar. There 
was no call for experiment and adventure, for bold, imaginative 
leadership, for greatness. There was disappointment. People 
did not want to be reminded of the war, not so much because 
of its sufferings and sacrifices, as because of its unfulfilled and 
utterly unattainable expectations, which, none the less, had 
helped us to go through with it. The country muddled along. 
If there were survivors of the war-generation, or post-war 
young men, fit to speak a different language, the stage was 
not set for them, their appeal would have sounded false and 
hollow, the words would have died on their lips, they would 
have relapsed into the void. Generations were not missing ; 
but there was nothing for them to do or to say. Looking back 
at those years one wonders at their stale, sterile spirit and at 
their leaders. 

The disenchantment of victory is far more paralysing than 
the bjtterness of defeat. The Western democracies—America, 
Great Britain and France—seemed to have had the world in 
their power ; except that it is in the power of men to remake 
worlds. Had we had the inspiration, humility, and sanity 
of true conservatism, had we had a firm, feasible purpose and 
the determinaticn to carry it through, we might at least have 
preserved the obvious fruits of war and victory. Far more 
was desired, infinitely less was achieved. In this war we are 
fully conscious of fighting for our very life as a civilised nation: 
the war has te be fought through to the bitter end—an end 
much more complete and decisive than 1918—even if nothing 
more can be achieved by victory than bare survival. In the 
last war we had still visions of a world better than that which 
we had known—-of some glorious expiation for all the suffer- 
ings and deaths; and in a naive way we expected victory by 
itself to achieve our aims. The sacrifices made by France 
were even greater, the disappointment even more poignant. 
More than anything this explains the spiritual listlessness of 
post-war France, her purely defensive attitude, and her 
downfall. 

In Germany the bitterness of defeat planted the seeds of 
a purpose. An élan of rage was born of an exasperated “ will 
to power,” of a fury of revenge in a nation singularly brutal 
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and ruthless, and of the wrong idea fostered by the restraint 
and mildness of the democratic Powers that Germany had 
never been squarely beaten. On this negative basis the Nazis 
unified Germany and produced a statesmanship of their own. 
Their purpose may be vile, their methods atrocious ; but their 
technique was certainly superior to that of the statesmen of 
the European democracies who faced them before, and at the 
outbreak of, the war. The losses of the war-generation in 
Germany were percentually even greater than in this country ; 
still, when there was an idea—no matter what its moral value or 
character—the Germans found within that so-called “ missing 
generation ” the men to carry it through. We have rediscovered 
real leaders only whea the supreme danger to our existence 
and the instinct of self-preservation created a new national 
sense and unity. They will not be less needed after the victory 
is won. 


DO BANKS PROFITEER ? 


By A. E. PEARN 


HE balance-sheets of the principal joint-stock banks have 

recently been published, and the figures so disclosed throw 
an interesting light on the criticisms not infrequently passed 
on these institutions. The customer who leaves his money 
on current account on which he receives no interest, or on 
deposit account on which he receives } per cent. only, may be 
puzzled to know why, if he approaches his bank-manager for 
a loan against good security he is required to pay 4} per cent. 
or § per cent. in interest. This does, on the face of it, seem a 
little inequitable, but an examination of the balance-sheet 
figures will go far to explain the reason. A bank must keep 
its position liquid ; practically the whole of its funds are 
payable on demand, as with its current accounts, or at short 
notice in the case of the greater part of its deposit accounts. 
For this reason, all the money received from its customers 
cannot be lent out at 4} per cent. or § per cent.; large sums 
must be kept in cash in the tills at the head office and branches 
and on reserve at various convenient centres, ready to meet 
demands immediately. Such money, of course, earns nothing, 
and its transport from place to place is in fact a considerable 
expense. 

Cheques are cleared mainly through the Bankers’ Clearing- 
House, and the daily differences which so arise between the 
clearing banks are settled by transfers to and from the accounts 
maintained by these banks with the Bank of England. Large 
balances are of necessity kept on these accounts, but they do 
not earn any remuneration. Further large sums in a liquid 
form are described on the balance-sheet as “ Money at Call 
and Short Notice”; these amounts are lent to bill-brokers and 
others on the terms indicated, and, while ideally liquid from 
a banker’s point of view, have in recent years yielded little 
more than } per cent. per annum. One form of assistance given 
by the banks to the Government’s war-effort is by the system 
introduced last year of advances by way of Treasury Deposit 
Receipts, the Government calling on the banks from time to 
time for such funds as are required. Interest is paid at 14 per 
cent. per annum and the receipts have a normal currency of 
six months. The item “ Bills Discounted” at present consists 
principally of Treasury Bills earning about 1 per cent. It is 
on the two other main items of Assets, Investments and 
Advances that larger yields are obtained. With bank invest- 
ments safety is the main consideration, and the holdings in 
this respect are nearly all British Government stocks, the yield 
on which would be in the region of 3 per cent. It is only 
on a part of this last item of Advances that the high yield 
of § per cent. is received. 

The following table is prepared from the balance-sheet 
figures of one of the “ Big Five” banks as at December 31st, 
1940. The balance-sheets of the other banks show a similar 


position : 

TOTAL FUNDS. 
Current and Devosit Accounts, &c. aon an ..» £547,000,000 
Capital and Reserve Fund en wun al iat 27,000,000 


£574,000,000 
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of 
Tot 

Cash in hand and at the Bank of Poe parning 

England oa i .. $63,000,000 ... 11 Be Ne 
Balances with other British banks 

and cheques in course of 

collection... teh .. $23,000,000 ... 4% .. Nil 
Money at Call and Short Notice £26,000,000 ... 4}% ... (say) . . 
Bills Discounted ... ... $62,000,000 ... 11 % .. i 
Treasury Deposit Receipts ... £68,000,000 ... 12 ‘a Ns y 
Investments oe me ... £127,000,000 ... 22 , iN 
Advances ae ne ... £197,000,000 ... 34 a 3h 
Bank Premises ... is .-. $8,000,000 ... 14% ... Ni . 


The net profits of this particular bank were £1,525,000, repre- 
senting a little more than } of 1 per cent. of the total funds 
held. Had the interest on the advances of £197,000,000 been 
reduced only by 1 per cent., the whole of the profit would 
have disappeared and a loss would have been incurred, 


The expenses of running a bank with its multiplicity of 
services (so many of which are taken for granted by the cys- 
tomers, but are nevertheless very costly) have increased jn 
recent years, particularly so since the outbreak of war, with 
A.R.P. expenditure, salary payments to staff on active service, 
cost of temporary staff, &c. The foregoing details would 
appear to indicate that bank-profits and the interest-rates 
charged and allowed are fundamentally reasonable. 


CASTLE HOWARD 


Castle Howard, in Yorkshire, where the writer spent much 

of his childhood, was burned down last November. 
Tus is the dream—this is the nightmare— 
Here magic real, and the untrue true: 
Wandering, wondering, past the stair 
And along the passage as I used to do. 
The garden-hall floor is warped and waving ; 
The dome is broken ; the regular turning 
Of rails round the gallery gapes ; the paving 
Is stained with tannin ; and the smell of burning 
Weighs on the air. Once with young yells 
Through basement-passage, wheeling and whirling 
On banking bicycles, braying our bells, 
Went I and Christopher, before smoke came swirling. 
We played in the hall with piebald paving— 
Big-white, little-black, lines diagonal ; 
Twisted up the stairs to the dome, where raving 
Flames in November burned it all. 
In the dining-room where I the Papist 
Was given poached eggs for Friday lunch, 
The ice-wild wind is driving the latest 
Quivering snowflakes, soft for the scrunch 
Of the workman’s hobnails. The sturdy walls, 
Raw-red and charred, robbed of ornament, 
Whipped and scoured by the razor squalls, 
Grin all toothless, with cracked cement, 
As dying men grin, leering madly, 
This is the end of a phase, of an era ; 
The bricked-up deorway in the passage sadly 
Marks the end of a stage, as the next comes nearer. 
This is the forward step, with no backsliding ; 
The young days are bricked-up behind the wall ; 
Gone are the days when I came riding, 
The hopefully hopeless good-bye in the hall. 
The workmen who wheel the barrows of rubble 
Out of the way to the wind-whipped garden, 
Rake out the wreckage of a life without trouble, 
Force me firmly where my soul must harden 
Or be battered. There are memories of naked bathing- 
Fauns in the fountain, of defiant lunge 
At the terrace statue, of picnics in swathing 
Bracken on birthdays, with Tilda’s plunge 
After riddle-running rabbits in the hot sun, 
Of fly-buzzing bracken, of shadowed Temple Hole, 
Of playing in the hay, of warm wet fun 
During battles on the lake in canoes which roll. 
That life is over, that phase has passed, 
Bricked-up and sealed by the nightmare-burning ; 
I’m faced forwards, away from the past, 
Forced forwards with no more turning. 

LAWRENCE TOYNBEE. 
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THE THEATRE 


At the Apollo. 

How many years it seems since the nightingale first sang in 
Berkeley Square. The square was intact in those days, no bomb 
had fallen in London, the Wren churches stood, and you could 
do your shopping at Lewis’s. It was the days of what was 
called the phoney war: General Ironside had taken his son to 
France and had inspired one of these sketches, which is oddly 
stained and seems to need a historian’s footnote already. But 
New Faces remains what it was last April—far the most accom- 
plished revue in town. The best sketches are retained, though 
one misses Mr. Bill Fraser’s study of a dubious chemist from 
Charing Cross. Here is Miss Betty Ann Davies still singing 
qweetly, “If I were Ginger Rogers and you were Fred Astaire, 
and harshly the magnificent song of hate, “ Thank you for the 
sarty, Mr. Pol inger.” Watching her perfect timing as Mood 
Grandioso in a parody of those mauve artistic scenes which all 
revues but this find it necessary to include, the banal appalling 
innocence of her ‘pick-up’ holding unconsciously at bay the 
lecherous day-dreamer, and the depravity of her knowing child- 
‘°s admiration is unbounded: small and blonde and 
brittle, she seems capable of dealing with any material. Here, too, 
se Mr. Charles Hawtrey and Mr. Bill Fraser in the awful throes 
0 1g for Tin Pot Ally. These three in themselves are 
enough to hold together any revue, and perhaps time, and Miss 
Dorothy Dickson, have not been kind to the memorable fourth, 
Miss Judy Campbell. Her material, sweet and husky and Mayfair, 
in the long year we have lived through. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


‘“* New Faces.”’ 


reciter, one’s 
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THE CINEMA 


“Angels Over Broadway.”’ At the Regal. 
the Vigilantes.’’ At the Odeon. 
Few Hollywood films pretend to be more than entertainment; it 
is only rarely that they attempt a commentary on life, whether 
in the form of realism or of serious satire. The screen is very 
well adapted to such satire, but how rarely Hollywood—as com- 
pared with the French, for instance—brings it off; The Front 
ilmost unique. Mr. Ben Hecht, author and director of 
er Broadway (frightful title), imagined, I fancy, that 
he was commenting on life. But his comment has rot come off. 
Because, if there is one thing more unreal than a world consisting 
entirely of hard-boiled crooks, tired good-timers and delirium 


** The Trail of 





Page was 


Angels O 





tremens, it is that same world turned inside out to reveal its 
hearts of gold. It is almost disillusioning to find the disillu- 


sioned so regenerate. This silver- or saccharine-lining has become 
an American habit ; look at the short stories of William Saroyan, 
or a dozen others of the No-Flies-On-Me school—even perhaps 
Hemingway—and in the latter end there’s always a warm heart 
ticking beneath the chromium plating or, to put it another way, 
the nut is all soft inside. 

This film, however, is something out ef the usual, and is worth 
seeing as a curiosity, and because of its wonderful line-up of 
faces—bestial, blotto, gaga and Machiavellian. The action begins 
and ends in pouring rain. The photography throughout is 
directed to giving the greatest possible effect of seediness—a 
morning-after translated into a nocturne. Mr. Hecht’s wisecracks 
struck me as too voulu, and not very funny; this kind of wit 
is perhaps already dated—gone with the speakeasies. The 
dialogue is still less real when it verges on sentiment, when the 
two poor human beings get together, and recognise themselves 
for the small fry or petty cash they are—“‘ We’re all just nickels 
and dimes.” 

The acting throughout is efficient. Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, 
jun, as the young man who does everything for his percentage, 
is credible and not unlikeable; Mr. John Qualen as the would-be 
suicide is most of the time profoundly moribund, but becomes 
quite winningly nervous when he gets into a gambling game ; Mr. 
Thomas Mitchell makes a good job of an embarrassing part as a 
one-time successful playwright, who has gone downhill and never 
stopped going, and who bores both night-club and drug-store 
alike with his alcoholic sententiousness; he, too, of course is soft 
at the core, and we leave him apparently on the way to his long- 
lost wife and redemption just as we leave the suicide back where 
he started, viz., alive, and the hero and heroine embracing in the 
rain of New York. Long to rain over us. What would Mr. 
Hecht do if he ever got caught in the sun? 
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STAGE, SCREEN AND MUSIC 


The Trail of the Vigilantes is a Western, but, like many recent 
Westerns, too self-conscious. It is not quite sure whether to 
thrill you to the core or to turn round on itself into burlesque. 
So it falls between the stools and Mr. Franchot Tone, who can 
be a very good actor, is wasted on it. (The Vigilantes, inci- 
dentally, could be treated seriously.) There is a deal of knock- 
about, of falling into horse-troughs, of breaking of bottles and 
chairs and chandeliers, of wild pursuits on horseback, and 
exuberant but innocuous gun-play; with all this there is not one 
genuine thrill, and only one or two good laughs, most of these 
supplied by Mischa Auer. Miss Peggy Moran as the peaches-and- 
cream heroine is rather more tomboy than most, and manages to 
arrive not only in the horse-trough but the cow-pond. 

Lours MACNEICE. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


Beethoven and Bartok 


AMONG the great commonplaces in the repertory of music none 


‘has, I suppose, become more trite than Beethoven’s Violin Con- 


certo. Even for the ordinary music-lover it must be difficult to 
listen to a performance of it with that freedom from preconcep- 
tions he brings to a new experience. To the jaded eye of the 
professional critic it has about as much freshness as a cabbage 
cut a week ago and boiled in lots of water—that is in the average 
performance to which he is compelled to listen. But here is a 
performance, given by Jascha Heifetz and the N.B.C. Orchestra 
under the direction of Toscanini, which, once the last name has 
been written, one need hardly assure the reader has nothing what- 
ever to do with the average. Of course, there are superior per- 
sons of the type that must always be agin the government, who, 
in default of discovering other failings, allege that Toscanini 
does not hold his stick according to cocker—a fault which naturally 
shows up conspicuously in a gramophone recording. 

For those who are content to judge a performance by its sound 
and not by what the performer does or looks like, this is a revela- 
tion. A revelation in the sense that the old worn work comes 
up shining bright as a new shilling, its inscription legible and all 
the features clear-cut. And with this sharpness of vision there 
goes a depth of understanding and expressed feeling. Toscanini 
has a reputation for dragooning the players, and he has even been 
accused of rigidity. Let anyone who thinks that, set a metronome 
going against this recording; he will be surprised. The rhythm 
is steady, but it is elastic. The conductor permits no easy senti- 
mental lingerings nor any slovenliness in the marching order. 
But he has not been a great operatic conductor for nothing, and 
he knows when to give way to a soloist he can trust. So the two 
of them achieve a perfect understanding, and the whole inward- 
ness of the concerto, especially the quiet communing of the 
Larghetto, is here preserved for us. The thing is not to play it 
too often and so let it become a commonplace, but to keep it for 
great occasions and special treats. 


It is difficult for us to realise how original the concerto is. 
There was nothing like it before in the literature of the violin. 
Now the whole procedure of it seems to us quite natural, even 
obvious. But it took a Beethoven to see the obvious in the first 
place, even as it took a Newton to perceive the implications of a 
Which all shows how little originality, as such, 
really matters in the long run. It is the quality that sticks out 
for contemporaries and bothers them. It will worry the ordinary 
listener, well brought up on the classics, who puts on the record- 
ing of Bartok’s Second String Quartet (Opus 17) made by the 
Budapest Quartet—a great improvement technically, it need hardly 
be said, upon that made many years ago by the Amar Quartet. 
Let the listener persevere, and he will soon get past the strange, 
and at first rather doleful, dissonances that grind against one 
another; he will find on the other side a new vision of beauty that 
is both bracing and passionate. While we need make no com- 
parisons between the composers, this Quartet does carry on the 
tradition of seriousness, one might almost say of philosophy, 
established in Beethoven’s last quartets. In them one can find 
precedent for Bartok’s formal procedure, for his grave inwardness 
of sentiment and his. freakish outbursts of grim humour. The 
performance is wholly admirable and the velocity of the middle 
movement is most exhilarating without being breathless. Both 
these works are issued by H.M.V.—the Beethoven (D.B. 5722-8) 
at 33s. and the Bartok (D.B. 2842-5) at 29s. 4d. 

DyNELEY Hussey. 


fal!ing apple. 
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LETTERS TO 
“CONSERVATE SOCIALISM” 


S1r,—I am sure that Mr. Hamilton Fyfe is right in forecasting great 
political and economic changes in the British Empire when the war 
is over, but I think he is mistaken when he says that “there is a 
general acceptance of the necessity of what some of us call Socialism ” 
as the alternative: if by this he means the State Socialism advocated 
by Bernard’ Shaw, H. G. Wells, the Webbs and others. This form 
of government, which differs in no way from Marxian Communism 
(save in the method adopted to secure it), is more suspect today than 
it was twenty-five years ago. Civilisation the world over has since 
watched the squalid experiment instituted by Lenin in Russia after 
the last war, and the insane National-Socialism of Hitler, and the 
Fascism of Mussolini, both of which differ hardly at all from Marxian 
Communism, except in name, and all of which have ended in Totali- 
tarian dictatorships. There need be no surprise in this result when it is 
remembered that Lenin and Trotsky both forecasted that a dictator- 
ship was inevitable if Communism was to succeed. Certainly John 
Stuart Mill, and Thomas Carlyle, whom Mr. Fyfe refers to, would not 
have accepted this remedy for the social evils that they attacked so 
fiercely. One can speculate, too, how Dickens would have fulminated 
against it. 


Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s journalistic experiences justly entitle him to 


rail against some of the evils which are the outcome of uncontrolled 
capitalism, but with a close knowledge of the viewpoint of the British 
working man (and I have many friends among Trades Union leaders) 
I am certain that he is deeply distrustful of the small academic Labour 
rump who advocate Communism in this country, and has no sympathy 
with that viewpoint. 

The present Labour Party (which differs little in its outlook from 
the Radicalism of fifty years ago) hates the doctrine of “ class conflict,” 
and rightly believes that it can secure all the political and economic 
reforms that it has resolved to obtain, without burning down the 
house to obtain its roast pig. It has determined, however—and 
rightly—to see that equality of opportunity is possible for all our 
citizens, to obtain control of the exploitation of all industrial mono- 
polies, to rid itself of the constant dread of periodic unemployment, 
and to secure a fair share in the fruits of the good life. All of these 
aims are possible within the structure of the Democratic State as at 
present constituted. 

During the last twenty years, some of our political leaders have 
supported the Hitler régime of so-called National-Socialism, seeing in 
it a bulwark against Russian Communism, which they feared more, 
and in this they followed the policy of the great German industrialists 
Stinnes and Thyssen, but most of these now realise that, though the 
label differs, the régimes of Communism and Nazism are the same 
and that they are both evil. 

Mr. Fyfe rightly recognises the evils that have come out of the 
“profit motive” of individualism in industry, both in the United 
States and other democratic countries (I hate them as much as he 
does), but Liberalism still waits for the answer to H. G. Wells’s 
question “What type of government is competent to act as Receiver 
for the vast material assets of a nation?” Professor Bowlby estimates 
that the national value of these in Great Britain approximates forty 
to sixty thousand millions. 

I have great respect for the six hundred representatives who control 
our destinies in Parliament, but I distrust their ability to administer 
effectively this great trust. What alternatives we shall adopt is 
another question to which there is an adequate reply, but I am con- 
fident that State Socialism, now strongly discredited, will not be the 
solution.—Yours faithfully, AnGuS WATSON. 

Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne 2. 


WHICH NEW ORDER? 


S1r,—Your leading article of March 7th, “Which New Order?” is 
a most useful and constructive contribution to the War Aims con- 
troversy. As you point out, there is at present no urgent need to 
declare our Peace Aims—the opportunity to impress neutral opinion 
has passed, the moment to appeal to a defeated and disillusioned 
German people has not arrived—but there is a very urgent need to 
think about them. Furthermore, a unique opportunity for the 
investigation necessary before a planned programme for international 
reconstruction can be produced is presented now by the presence in 
this country of the Governments of five occupied countries, of the 
free French and also of representatives of that minority of anti-Nazi, 
anti-Blood-and-iron Germans, who have got to be made effective in 
the new Europe. 

It is most important that, when the time comes to announce our 
peace aims, we should have the main principles clear-cut ; and that 
when the new order is put into effect, that it should work. Any plan 
formulated now will need adaptations to the changed conditions which 
our European friends will find when they return to their own 
countries ; but mow is the chance to collect the aspirations of the 
peoples of Europe, and make out some sort of workable Least Common 
Multiple of them. 

The setting up of a Society of Allied States in London would 
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indeed give the countries it represented new confidence and h 

for it would be a tangible beginning of the Order which is to re ~ 

Hitler’s New Order, which, as we sometimes forget over here fe. a 
> 


exists in Europe. It may not be possible to go as far as this te 


may not even be wise to have any Official deliberations beween 
States, for the task of the Versailles peace-makers would have me 
easier if no bargains had been made between them trend. 
though one imagines that with the experience gained in the | 
peace, and with such a good European as Mr. Eden at the For ~ 
Office, official discussions could be steered clear of danger. ey 
it may only be an opportunity for amateur spade work, to be mr 
taken by the Institute of International Affairs or some similar — 
but even this would be of the greatest value, for the English Goan 
ment has a genius for using results obtained through amateyr on 
and initiative. If the best and wisest use is not made of our op “ 
tunity, it will be a mistake which Time will not forgive—Yours 4. 
; ; : MarGarita Scorr F 
Carleton Grove, East Carleton, Norfolk. ; 


WISDOM FROM BISMARCK 


S1r,—Recently reading a book published by William Heinemann 1912 
by Sidney Whitman, German Memories, I came across the following 
statement of Prince Bismarck, which I think may be of public pamaat 
“Prince Bismarck often made use of a saying to the effect 
that Europe would never, in the long run, tolerate the dominane 
hegemony, the dictatorship of any one single Power or Person, 
The exact words employed by Prince Bismarck were in English: 
*. . . Only, no cock-of-the-walk business ; Europe will not pur 
up with it.’ Europe as an entity would resent as derogatory. if 
not as intolerable, a situation in which it might come to pass that 
an individual would arrogate to himself the attribute of being the 
supreme arbiter of war and peace, the latter to depend upon his 
benevolent intentions periodically vouchsafed to the world as free 

gifts, to be received in an attitude of grateful humility.” 
J. HERBERT SANDERs. 

Langdon House, Dawlish. 


SIR WALFORD DAVIES’S CREED 


Sir,—Dr. Vaughan Williams, in an almost perfectly cut cameo of 
Sir Walford Davies as the mentor of Everyman (in your issue of 
March 14th), puts in significant relief his artistic creed and raises 
the question of a reformed musical aesthetic. Dr. Williams appears 
to suggest that if the musical standards of “everyman” are right 
and those of the “elect” wrong, then the demand for a revised 
musical exegesis is urgent. I believe it is, but putting the matter s0 
may lead some to look forward to a perilous simplification of the 
problem by letting “everyman” and the “elect” fight it out toa 
finish. Walford Davies attempted no such solution, and Dr. Williams 
hints that the quintessence of his philosophy was love, by which he 
atiempted to resolve such discords. But how many have perceived 
from what depths of thought and experience his system of musical 
aesthetic arose? He concluded his book The Pursuit of Music with 
a passage from the Revelations of Divine Love by the mediaeval 
mystic, Juliana of Norwich. The quotation is given as from the 
fifteenth “ Revelation,” whereas it will be found in the fourteenth; 
and his interpretation of the extract lifts a profound disquisition on 
Nature and Grace out of the realm of theology and places it in the 
field of aesthetics—a little awkwardly. Nevertheless, it does serve to 
reveal his fundamental conviction that art can only realise its ult- 
mate purpose as it mediates the supernatural through the natural, 
recognising that both are of Divine origin, God being the author of 
Grace as well as of Nature. 

The mysticism of Juliana was not a passing interest with Walford 
Davies ; his mind and heart were quite evidently saturated with her 
thought and spirit. He entitled one of his organ compositions “ Jesu 
Dulcis Memoria,” and prefixed to it another quotation from Juliana 
taken from her sixteenth “Revelation”: “ Jesus in us is His 
homeliest home and His endless dwelling.” In reply to a ietter | 
wrote him about this he mentioned “our wonderful helper Juliana,” 
and confessed his sense of “the mysterious reality of the thought 
to which we seem so uncertainly and so seldom to rise.” But 
whatever our philosophy of art may be there remains a strange and 
often tragic mystery involved in aesthetics. Baron von Hiigel (in 
his Reality of God) declared that “the religious sense is most 
emphatically not the aesthetic sense”; there is an acute difference 
between them, yet God is assuredly the author of both Beauty and 
Goodness. Strange, then, that a one-sided pursuit of Goodness, 
ignoring the religious sense, may yet produce a deep and dignified 
personality, while a one-sided service of Beauty, ignoring religious 
values, too often produces a sentimental and tragic break-up o 
character. Ethics without aesthetics may command respect, aesthetics 
without ethics rarely, if ever. There is more than a psychological 
problem involved in this strange phenomenon. It was _ becaus 
Walford Davies recognised the one Divine source of Beauty and 
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Goodness, Nature and Grace, and sought to unite them in his art 
hat he was SO successful a missionary in his own sphere and became 
6 noble and dignified personality that we knew him to be. Like 
af beloved Juliana, he loved his God and therefore loved “ the 
Blessed Common.” In his case _there was no divorce between an 
éplect ” spirit and the soul of “everyman.” His life-work surely 
points the way tO a soluuion of the mystery of aesthetics and that 
complete overhaul of musical values and interpretations which 
Dr. Vaughan Williams himself desires and is doing so much to 
achieve—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, P. FRANKLIN CHAMBERS. 
Grantham House, Ryde, I.W. 








THE BAYONET IN WAR 


giz,—The letter from Mr. A. C. Taylor raises the question of the 
yalue of bayonets, and also refers back to “A Spectator’s Notebook ” of 
the previous week. Perhaps I can answer both criticisms together. Of 

course I was wrong about General Wavell, and Heaven knows, I 
am glad to have been wrong. What I said in my review of his 
life of Allenby was that as General Wavell held one of the key 
commands in the present war, it was important for outsiders to 
try and gauge his intellect from the only evidence then available to 
them, i.¢., the book itself. I submit that it was a dull book, about 
3 man who may have been an able soldier but was a dull personality. 
Where I was wrong was in supposing that General Wavell’s literary 
shortcomings reflected in any way on his skill as a commander. I 
apologise to him, in case this should ever meet his eyes, but I doubt 
whether he will have been very seriously affected by anything I 
have said about him. 

As to bayonets, Mr. Taylor states that Italian troops “both in 
Libya and Albania, were surrendering in their hundreds and thousands 
the moment they saw this weapon in the hands of the charging 
enemy.” I suspect that the tanks, aeroplanes, &c., may also have 
had something to do with the Italian surrenders. One must use 
common sense. A weapon which will kill a man at hundreds of 
yards is superior to one which will only kill him at a distance of 
3 few feet. Otherwise why have firearms at all? It is. quite true 
that a bayonet is terrifying, but so is a tommy gun, with the added 
advantage that you can kill somebody with it. Certainly a soldier 
wih a bayonet on the end of his rifle feels aggressive, but so he 
does with a haversack full of hand-grenades. In the last war 
exactly the same propaganda stories about the “ power of the bayonet ” 
were current, in the German newspapers as much as in the British. 
There were tales of thousands of German prisoners who had received 
bayonet wounds, always in the hind quarters, and countless German 
cartoons showed British soldiers in flight with Germans prodding 
them, also in the hindquarters. The psycho-analysts can no doubt 
tll us why this fantasy of prodding your enemy in the backside 
appeals so deeply to sedentary civilians. But statistics published 
after the war was over showed that bayonet wounds accounted for 
about I per cent. of total casualties. They will account for far 
less in this war, in which automatic weapons have grown more 
important. 

But why, in the book Mr. Taylor refers to, did I complain about 
the continuation of bayonet training? Because it wastes time which 
ought to be spent in training for things the infantryman will actually 
have to do, and because a mystical belief in primitive weapons is 
very dangerous to a nation at war. The experience of the last 
hundred years shows that whereas military opinion in England often 
becomes realistic after a defeat, in interim periods the belief always 
gins ground that you can somehow disregard the power of breach- 
lading weapons if your morale is good enough. The majority 
of British commanders before 1914 “did not believe in” the 
machine-gun. The results can be studied in the enormous cemeteries 
of northern France. I am not saying that morale is not important. 
Of course it is. But for Heaven’s sake let us not deceive ourselves 
into thinking that we shall defeat the German mechanised divisions 
with rifles and bayonets. The campaign in Flanders ought to have 
shown whether that is possible-—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE ORWELL. 

18 Dorset Chambers, Chagford Street, Ivor Place, N.W. 1. 


“ MORE SCHOOL PROBLEMS ” 


Sin—Mr. Michael Roberts, in his article, “ More School Problems,” 
calls attention to the merits of the great secondary day-schools and 
gives them the praise which unquestionably they deserve. It is, 
perhaps, significant that in Scotland, where the value of education 
has for long been appreciated at least as intelligently as in any other 
country, the day-school is typical and the boarding-school the 
exception. In the general training of boys there is much to be said 
for the combination of a good home and a good school working 
closely together. But how is a good home to be defined for this 
Purpose? I suggest that the essentials are: first, that it should be 
actively Christian ; second, that in it the things of the mind should 
be honoured ; and third, that it should contain a healthy family life. 
For this third condition the family must consist of more than one 
child. In these days the single child of naturally adoring parents 
is a phenomenon far too common. Whatever are the merits of 
day-schools, I believe that the only hope for an only child is the 
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boarding-school ; and for boys where the first two conditions do 
not exist in the home the boarding-school is far better. 

One other point. Mr. Roberts contends that the general influence 
of the schoolmaster of a day-school can be given ample scope by such 
things as holiday-camps, &c. I cannot agree that these can possibly 
be an adequate substitute for the work of the housemaster in a 
boarding-school who actually lives among his boys. Such men by 
their personal influence and the leadership of example give to many 
boys what they would never get anywhere else. There are hundreds 
of these men in this country to whom the boys, their parents and 
the nation itself owe a debt which cannot be reckoned. Their work 
is more valuable than that of any headmaster, and I believe that 
their disappearance from the educational life of this country would 
be a real disaster.—Yours faithfully, HuGH ELDER. 

Headmaster’; House, Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 


«A NEW START WITH FARMING” 


S1r,—Mr. Orwin is a great authority on agriculture and I had hoped 
that he would have carried his argument rather further in a third 
article. Nobody will dispute his view that we cannot continue 
indefinitely to provide untold millions for the benefit of private land- 
owners. Is it, however, his opinion that without subsidy, protection, 
or other direct or indirect help British agriculture can become 
economically self-supporting by (1) the reshaping and re-equipment 
of farms, (2) the control of policy by the State, and (3) the provision 
of finance? If not, his proposal is to create a parasitic industry which 
is to be carried permanently upon the shoulders of the rest of the 
community. He makes a fourth suggestion—ownership by the State, 
from which he envisages the possibility of profit ultimately accruing 
to the State. The certainty of political pressure for the reduction of 
rents and the increase of salaries, profits, and wages seems to render 
that possibility sufficiently remote. If we subsidised farming, reasonable 
skill, reshaped and re-equipped farms and adequate finance would yield 
a self-supporting industry: the need for State ownership is not apparent. 
It is no doubt true that so long as we subsidise farming, inefficient 
farmers will take ill-equipped farms which ought to form portions of 
more economic units. But for the subsidies of recent years that trouble 
might well have been eliminated before now. 

Mr. Orwin wants the State, after the war, still to control cropping 
and thereby plan agriculture in the national interest, but he does not 
explain what he means by the national interest. Is it the production 
of economic or of uneconomic crops? If the former he suggests no 
reason why uncontrolled individual effort should not have that result. 
—Yours, &c., ALFRED BEESLY. 

Letcombe Bowers, Wantage. 


THE OXFORD GROUP 


Sir,—As an Oxford man I am, I hope, as interested in the good 
name of Oxford as much as “Janus” or anyone else. But I also 
happen to know about the work which the Oxford Group is at present 
carrying on through the Moral Rearmament Movement, in America, 
stirring up millions to a sense of responsibility for the issues for 
which Britain is fighting. I have seen emphatic testimony given 
by prominent Members of Congress as to the indispensable nature 
of that work, and I cannot help wondering what they will think of 
our sense of responsibility when they hear of such an issue being 
raised in Parliament in such a way at such a moment. The name 
of Oxford, I am afraid, is only being used as an excuse for making 
an attack which should not be made at any time, certainly not at 
this, and which will only encourage the idea about Oxford typified 
by the remark a former mayor of this town made when he first 
heard about the Oxford Group: “I hope it has nothing to do with 
those young men who said they would never fight for their King 
and country.”—Yours sincerely, P. LEON. 

University College, Leicester. 

[Does the success of the Group Movement depend on the use of 
the word “ Oxford”?—Epb., The Spectator.] 


A FRIEND OF LAMB 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. T. B. Nutter, must adduce stronger 
evidence (and cite his references) before he makes us lose our belief in 
a time-honoured story which has been accepted without question by 
such an excellent authority as Mr. E. V. Lucas. In Amicus Redivivus 
Lamb certainly adapted the facts to suit his convenience as an 
essayist; but he would have had no motive for doing so in private 
correspondence. In fact, in a letter to Sarah Hazlitt, he wrote: 
“What I now tell you is literally true. Yesterday week 
George Dyer called upon us, at one o'clock (bright noon day) 
on his way to dine with Mrs. Barbauld at Newington. He sat 
with Mary about half an hour, and took leave. The maid saw 
him go out from her kitchen window, but suddenly losing sight 
of him, ran up in a fright to Mary. G. D., instead of keeping 
the slip that leads to the gate, had deliberately, staff in hand, in 
broad open day, marched into the New River.” 
Mr. Nutter does not comment on the corroborative account by B. W. 
Procter (Barry Cornwall) which I quoted in my article. 1 took my 
extracts from Notes and Queries (10 S. III 282). where they are re- 
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printed from Procter’s Autobiographical Fragment and Biographical 
Notes, edited by Coventiy Patmore, but the same story is to be found 
in his Charles Lamb: A Memoir (1869) at page 185. The testimony 
of Procter, and of Lamb himself—together with the fact of their 
friend’s notorious absentmindedness—leaves no reasonable doubt that 
“G. D.” actually fell into the New River.—Yours faithfully, 
DEREK HUDSON. 
Vann House, Ockley, Surrey 


B.B.C. REPORTING 


Sir,—Mr. Herbert Wors!ey defends the B.B.C. report of Mussolini’s 
Emphatically, I do not. “ Janus” is perfectly right— 
not news in any sense of the word) I 
said to my wife: “ What did Mussolini say?” I agree that Mussolini 
is all Mr. Worsley says, and more! But, we can anly get the gist of 
what he thinks by hearing what he says—a vastly different thing to 
the construction someone in London puts upon the statements. After 
all, that “someone” is equally coloured by the expressed enmity of 
Mr. Worsley to Mussolini.—Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT C. 
Bailvhue, Hextol Crescent, Hexham, Northumberland. 


recent speech. 
after the B.B.C. commentar 


ROBINSON. 


* ESCAPE ” 


S1r,—I have not seen the volume of drawings of Campden by F. L. 
Griggs, which is noticed by Mr. Graham Greene in your 
March 14th, though I have been familiar with the originals for many 


issue of 


years. However, I do not wish to quarrel with Mr. Greene’s dis- 
missal of these drawings as “not of wide interest.” As an art-critic 


of proved taste and well-known experience, he is, of course, entitled 
to his opinion. But I must quarrel with his estimate of the work 
that Griggs did in Campden. I have known the town since 1916 
and I knew Griggs from 1918 until his death. His motive was not 
solely “conserve.” He believed that this industrial world was in 
a bad way, and he believed also, as did William Morris, that it must 
be worse before it could be better. What he wanted to conserve, 
through this bad period and the worse period to come, was every- 
thing of the past which might be of service to the better future in 
which he fervently believed. 

Mr. 


from the 
1 





to 


Griggs sought no escape 
The struggle 


Greene’s notice is headed “ Escape.” 


problem with which he was faced. to solve 


His own 


it all but ruined him and quite certainly shortened his life. 
house, which Mr. Greene mentions—it is now the property of 
Sir Frank Brangwyn—is a glorious failure. He wanted it to be a 


proof that the best which has been done in the past can still be done 
by those who will take the trouble. In many ways it does provide that 
proof, and to that extent it is a glorious success. What 
it is due to the fact that he had had no experience of domestic archi- 
tecture on such a scale, so that this was, from the point of view of 
practical detail, a first, fine, eventually care-laden rapture. When 
it came to the adaptation of an old Cotswold house to modern needs 
he was first-rate in a practical way, and there is at one small 
house in Campden which shows that he could be practical from the 
feundations up. 

To return to his own house, his great and finally fatal profession 


is wrong with 


least 


of faith in his own ideals, let me say that he and I were often at 
outs about it. He did admit that irrelevant circumstances had some- 
times forced his hand in the building. But, in spite of what 


Mr. Greene may say, he did equip it with electric light and telephone. 
As for the “ small mediaeval rooms,” can Mr. Greene, who describes 
the house with so much confidence, ever have seen the great living- 
room which Griggs built for himself and family—and the 
company of his friends? 

“under his leadership” bungalows and work- 


his great 

Mr. Greene says that 
nen’s cottages “were pushed beyond the imaginary 
was in effect a dream town.” I cannot think where 
would have had these buildings built except where they were 
middle of Campden High Street? 
risked all that 


walls of what 
Mr. Greene 
In the 
and perhaps a little more, 


Finally—Griggs he had, 


tc save Dover’s Hill from the speculative builder. He was luckier 
there than he was with his house, thanks to a great and generous 
man. But that alone, I think, should have saved him from super- 


cilious treatment in the paper which, unless my memory betrays me, 
public.—Yours faith- 


first launched the word “amenities” upon the 
fully, EDWARD SHANKS. 
[Mr. Greene writes: Mr. Shanks has mistaken description for 
criticism. New buildings were kept outside the town—why not note 
the fact? Actually, Campden is not confined to the High Street, 
and from the point of view of the inhabitants rather than of the 
tery 


tourists there are many picturesque cottages in Sheep Street, Wa 
Lane and Littleworth which: might well be demolished. I expressly 
stated, however, that the late F. L. Griggs not responsible for 
this kind of conservation. As for his house, my reference seems to 
have been erroneous, but surely both electric light and telephone we 
afterthoughts? I still think that “escape” is an accurate descripti 
of the Campden attitude—a description and not a criticism as 
s Griggs’s work is concerned. I can’t see where the superciliousness 
Must one always strike an emotional attitude?) 


was 





omes 


In. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
Winter Kingfishers 
I have been watching kingfishers all winter, and now 

correspondent sends a series of interesting notes about 
ing mostly their coloration, but recording also how 
up into the heart of the city at Bath, as far even as 

there. The birds I watched were never seen other 

early spring, and they had more regular habits than 
ever seen. Every day, about three o’clock in the 
patrolled the same territory, almost always in the 
they would go for 200 yards or so through the tunr 
and hazel-catkins overhanging the small river, turn, 
then break away for a short flight through a wood « 
They emerged a hundred yards upstream and then 
adjoining lake, alighting on the willow-trees, wh 

winter sun, shone like grains of corn. The short, 
little cry was arresting and a little melancholy in uJ 
noon silences by water. In late February there see 
of pairing, though it was officially months t 
flights were sharper and shorter, less brilliantly sust 
nervous display. Much of that time I spent in try 

word for what I had always felt to be the most brilliant plumage of 
any native bird—when suddenly, in strong March sun, a kingfisher 
alighted on a tawny-mauve bush of alder, a yard away, and lifted a 
breast of sych flashing copper that even the blue-emerald of the wings 
was out-dazzled. ’ 
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‘* The Countryman’ 


If there has ever been a bad number of The ( ryman T have 
never seen it. The fourteenth birthday number is slim, but in all 
other respects as admirable as ever. Its range is delightfully wide: 
it faces all rural problems, as always, with : 
Half a dozen land-girls, speaking their piece about the 
some pretty hard things to say about a life of which k 
to be the hardest part. (“ You have to be a 
me, to stodge on month after month with no prospect 
ment.”) There are some stony facts from a market-gard 
a public-school boy, about a trade in which, “unless you have excep- 
tional brains and forethought, your ride is going to be a rough one.” 
He, too, has something to say of land-girls: “Out of my twenty 
land-girls, only twelve were capable of earning their country minimum 
on piece-work rates at the end of the month.” He favours local 
women—that race of blowsy Amazons who work in sackcloth and the 
old man’s cap and look like something left over from a revolution. 
In this same number rural authors speek on rural education, and 
farmer-subscribers from all parts give some pretty cold advice to the 
young soldier who, after the war, wants to fulfil the eternal dream 
farm. 
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Selling Surplus 








It became possible, for the first time in my gardening life, to sell 
some surplus vegetables. The experience may be useful to those 
who are attracted by the idea of a little summer pin-money. I put 
up six dozen leeks and three dozen salsify. Leeks were still scarce; 
they were retailed at as much as fourpence each; and my green 
grocer hadn’t a single |! in the shop. Yet, for some strange reason, 





the season for leeks was “ about finished 
Reluctantly, however, I was allowed 
two hours to dig and wash (say, 
another hour to tie up and 
nd petrol). The 


f 


I was instantly informed that 
now, and folks don’t want ’em.” 
to bring in my leeks. They took 
two shillings at country working 


transport by car another 


rates), 


a 
vo shilling 





say, s for time 





price offered—leeks handed over in neat bundles, washed, ready for 
sale—was a penny each. Reckon another two shillings for seed and 
labour of cultivation, and the profit to me is nil. The price for the 


know if I 
All this 


-gardeners 


forthcoming—“ because, you see, I don’t 
can sell it or not. So we'll just 

ly with the early experiences of the young market 
in The Countryman, and it seems to me that those who have rosy 
ideas of disposing of their surp'us vegetables at a profit this summer 
had better forget them. I shall personally revert to the pleasanter 


practice of giving them away. 
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In the Garden 

The first the year have gone. Tulips suddenly take the 
place of snowdrops, daffodils of the yellow crocuses. Every year 
an unfailing joy: large, delicate water-lilies of 
is earlier, soft and fiery in early 
March, a sort of In February I gave up the 
Iris reticulata as a bad job; By 
March they crowded everywhere in flaming purple sheaves, so thick 





flowers of 


Tulip kaufmaniana is 
The variety Brilliant 
smouldering carmine. 
only a few steely spears remained 


moon-yellow. 


thev were countless. Anemone blanda came with them: so many 
delicate pink and blue and mauve catherine-whee's flat against the 
earth in the midday-sun. Rose-brown shoots of lilies were sudcéenly 
seen to be thick among the daffodils; peaches broke pink buds, 


and primula made bright sprinklings of blue and purple 
everywhere, and a small tyrant of three years old rode a triumphant 
tricvcle through treasured areas of purple crocus, making his owa 
demonstration of the arrival ef spring. H. E. Bates. 
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cingfishes U.S.A. An Outline of the Country, its People and Institutions. 
aul By D. W. BROGAN. With 25 pictures and a map. 
x “ Ts >] =) > 
AMERICA’S ECONOMIC STRENGTH. 

. By C. J. HITCH. With 18 pictures, 16 diagrams and a map. 

ve 
ut in all “|. To compress a survey of the United States into two little books of 120 pages each, 
a which can be read with enjoyment, is something of a literary feat, and Messrs. Brogan 
tk, have and Hitch are both to be congratulated.” 
sie. the A volume on America’s Foreign Policy, by Allan Nevins will be published later this year. 
advance. 
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Books of the Day 


The Plain Man as King 


King George V, a Personal Memoir. By John Gore. 
Murray. 18s.) 
SPEAKING to one of his guests in the drawing-room of Buckingham 
Palace after the State Banquet to President Wilson in 1918, King 
George V expressed his admiration of the President’s accomplish- 
ment in delivering an eloquent and word-perfect speech lasting 
half an hour on such an occasion without glancing at a note. 
How different from his own speech—an excellent one, by the 
way—and the labour and trouble and consultation with Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary that had gone to it, and his 
anxiety up to the last moment lest he should falter or stumble 
or forget some part of it in delivering it! Then he added, “I 
am no orator, which is a good thing for this country. My cousin, 
the German Emperor, was a great orator. A constitutional king 
should not be an orator.” 

The scene comes back to me after twenty-two years, and 
seems to supply a motto for Mr. Gore’s “ personal memoir” of 
the King. The theme of it is exactly that he was no orator, but 
a plain man reflecting in a high degree the virtues of his people 
and some of their defects. Mr. Gore follows him as boy and 
man from the nursery to the Navy, thence to his royal activities 
as heir to the throne, and finally to the scene behind the scenes 
in the twenty-five years of his reign. Except for certain side- 
glances, politics are barred, for the good reason that the time to 
speak of them impartially is not yet: but when the time comes 
the official biographer will have here a good deal of essential 
personal material which might otherwise have been buried or 
forgotten. 

A “plain man” was, in fact, what the King liked best to call 
himself: but it would be idle to pretend that either his upbring- 
ing or his life was in any sense a plain one, as other plain people 
understand that word. Both were, indeed, highly artificial, as 
they were bound to be, and with such accompaniments of drill, 
drudgery and boredom as leave one wondering how any human 
being could have come out of it all with the virtue of simplicity 
that King George retained to the end. Mr. Gore gives us a 
picture of three generations of royal personages, each in turn 
dutifully and conscientiously concerned with the education of 
their sons and daughters. There was the old Queen, for more 
than fifty years presiding over them all, a figure of awe, despite 
the evidence that she had her cheerful and homely side. There 
was her son, the famous Prince of Wales, a man of the world, 
moving easily in al) circles, but as dutiful and conscientious as 
his mother about putting his children in the right way. His son 
George, Mr. Gore tells us, had undying affection for his father, 
but it never broke through an “awe” which barred intimacy. 
Finally, in dealing with his own children, King George tempered 
discipline with a certain breeziness, but his manner was that of 
the quarter-deck, and apt to frighten without conciliating. It is 
strange that no royal parent seemed to learn from his own experi- 
ence as a child. 

The young George certainly was not coddled. As a midship- 
man and naval cadet he shared to the full the rough duties and 
perils of the sea—rendered no easier by constant sea-sickness. 
These alternated with periods of leave, in which he returned to 
luxury, amusement and sport on the royal scale. Between the 
two his general education lagged behind that of the average 
public schoolboy. To the end of his life he was never sure of 
his spelling, and cared little for literature and the arts. What he 
read for duty or pleasure may be seen in the list that he kept of 
the books that he read in these forty-five years from 1890 to his 





(John 


death. His great merit was that he never pretended about any- 
thing. (Wasn’t “highbrow,” he asked, a misprint for “ eye- 
brow ”?) Shooting was his one great accomplishment, and he 


raised that to the level of a fine art. In his early years he was so 
little master of his own purse that on going up to London with 
Admiral Currey at the age of 20, he asked to be allowed to pay 
the cabman himself, as he had never yet done so. “Currey 
handed him the fare plus Is. tip.” 

Up to the time of his father’s accession, his interests remained 
almost entirely naval: then, in company with his wife, he had 
nine years of public ceremonial duties, visits to India and the 
Dominions, enormously interesting and enjoyable, except for the 
gruelling programmes which often left them in a state of prostra- 
tion. During this period he seems to have had none of his 
father’s yearning for political activities denied to him. He was 
content with his job, which was arduous enough. But he came 
out of it with an experience and knowledge of the Empire which 
proved to be of far greater value than any knowledge that he 
could have picked up from the reading of State papers. 

This is the way in which one of the best of British consti- 
tutional sovereigns was produced. By all academic standards it 
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was lamentable. But it gave the country the man it wanted 
the time now coming, a man of unspoilt character of fy 
experience and open mind, who had no class or party preiudiee 
and was as much at ease with a Labour as with a Tory Pa 
Minister, and had a naturally impartial mind. He Was bin 
straightforward, irascible and indiscreet, very liberal in =. 
respects—Ireland and India, for example, zealously conserves 
in others. He records in his diary that he had an interest 
conversation at Knowsley with that “ardent tariff-reformer: 
J. L. Garvin. Perhaps I may add that the only time in my life 
which I had to listen to an exposition of tariff-reform without 
the privilege of reply, was at a meeting with him at Lord Ros 
bery’s house in London. . 
There is inevitably a certain monotony in the record of royal 
doings, and some parts of this book might have been curtailed 
without loss. But Mr. Gore has done his work weil, and s fy 
as politics are concerned, kept honourably within the terms of his 
contract. In another context I could add a comment to the one 
or two side-glances that he permits himself, especially jn the 
matter of the “contingent guarantees” for the passing of the 
Parliament Bill in 1911, but one observation may, I think 
added. It would do the King an injustice to infer from the 
boyish examples of his letters and diaries given in this book thy 
all his letters were like these. I had occasion, in writing the bio. 
graphy of one of his Prime Ministers, to read many of those tha 
cover the period of the Parliament Act and Irish crisis (191). 
1914). Among them are some of the best specimens of roy] 
letters I have ever seen—letters of admirable simplicity, goog 
feeling and good sense. One abiding impression they left on me, 
which was that the writer had a remarkable and _ instinctive 
capacity for rejecting bad advice, than which there could be no 
more valuable quality in a constitutional king. 
J. A. SPENpER. 


The Making of the Labour Party 


British Working Class Politics, 1832-1914. By G. D. H. Col 
(Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 


THE greater part of Mr. Cole’s new book covers the same ground 
as that to which several of his earlier works have been devoted. 
It is an excellent summary of the political history of movements 
among manual workers for the improvement of their conditions 
since the Reform Act of 1832, and until 1914. The tendencies 
and social forces which went to the formation of the present 
Labour Party are clearly indicated by Mr. Cole, although he 
does not attempt to go behind the obvious political and industrial 
controversies in Great Britain in the nineteenth century, to seek 
explanations in the deeper currents of changing European civilisa- 
tion. Within the limits of strictly political and industrial history 
all the important events and personalities are named, and the 
book, therefore, provides a trustworthy and interesting record, 
It contains also useful appendices which give the names of those 
who represented labour-organisations in Parliament, together with 
a select bibliography. 

From the record it is clear that the so-called “ working-class,” 
or the manual workers and wage-earners, in Great Britain have 
been moved by social ideals and tendencies which did not arise 
among them, and had no special reference to the interests or 
attitude of a social class. In the earlier stages of the history of 
the British Labour movement, the motive force was obviously 
an individualistic Radicalism derived from the ideals of the 
French Revolution. After the Franchise Act of 1867, as Mr. 
Cole notes, political alignments changed. Two new parties, the 
Conservative and the Liberal, took the place of the old Tory 
and Whig parties. The Act of 1867 for the first time gave a 
great number of skilled manual workers the political franchise. 
But movements outside the circle of the manual workers again 
proved to be the chief influence in the formation of the attitude 
of their leaders. The revival of Evangelical Christianity in the 
groups called in England, but not in Scotland, “ nonconformist,” 
greatly affected some of the best men and women among the 
manual workers. They found in the religious organisation of 
chapels or brotherhoods scope for their ability in organisation, 
and for their interest in public policy. This had begun before 
the franchise was extended to the greater part of the manual 
workers. As in Africa today, those who were restricted in their 
political and industrial lives found outlets in religious organisa- 
tions of their own. But the effect upon the Labour Party which 
was to come later was to give it religious connexions, and there- 
fore to separate it in sympathy from Socialist groups on the 
Continent, and from certain intellectuals who were atheistic 
and unconventional with respect to the traditional morality. 
Arthur Henderson was a typical example of the influence of the 
religious element in the formation of the Labour Party. 

Similarly, at the third stage in the development of the tendencies 
towards a new party, Socialism came from outside the circle 
of manual workers. And in England and Scotland it was asso- 
ciated with evangelical religion, as in the case of Keir Hardie, 
or with the Christian Socialism in England of the High Church. 
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mga ry 
Wessex Wins 
by the author of Farmer’s Glory 
A. G. STREET 


is one of the most famous 
and Wessex 


Glory 
the last twenty 


Farmer's 
books of years, 
Wins is Mr. Street’s own story of the life into 
which Farmer’s Glory launched him. He 
describes in an unusually frank and refreshing 
vay his sudden plunge into the literary world 


and his relations with publishers, agents, 
reviewers, authors and the B.B.C.—for the 
B.B.C. discovered in him the ideal broadcaster, 
and his outside broadcasting experiences and 
his observations on broadcasting technique 


should open up a new world to many listeners. 
The unknown farmer suddenly became one of 


Best Stories of the Navy 


Lt.-Commander Thomas Woodroffe is the ideal editor for a volume 
of naval stories, for he himself is once again on active service, and 
certainly knows what is the real stuff. He gives us an Omnibus book 
full of adventure and humour. 8s. 6d. 


My Name is Aram 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 


“Mr. Saroyan is at his best in My Name is Aram . . . when his 
poetry, his laughter, his extraordinary professional adroitness are 
united the result is often superb. It is superb in this new collection 
of episodes centring upon a single character. . The book is charming 
and mocking as well as inventively ridiculous.”—-FRANK SWINNER- 
TON, Observer. 7s. 6d. 


England is My Village J. L. ruys 


‘ The first notable book of stories directly inspired by the war; indeed, 
I shall be surprised if the war, though it goes on for ten years, 
produces another volume of its kind.”—H. E. BATES. “ The Kipling 
of the R.A.F.”—John O’London’s. “As clean in outline as a 


Spitfire.’ 





Book Society Recommendation, 6s. 


the most sought-after men in England. London 
laid herself out to lure him away from Wessex 
and at times succeeded. But once a farmer, 
it was the war that settled 


x s — ms 
Best Flying Stories 
“The cream of all that has been written about flying.”—jJAMEsS 
AGATE, Daily Express. ‘The romance, the danger, the thrilling 
adventure of flight—an Omnibus volume that every man and most 
women will thoroughly enjoy.”—Irish Press. Edited by Captain 


Norman Macmillan. Ss. 6d. 


Democracy’s Last Battle 


‘An exceptionally intelligent, thought-provoking book about the New Democratic Order which is well worth reading.” —News 
“ Important as a guide to the character of the problems that will be encountered during the difficult period of recon- 


8s. 6d. 


always atarmer... 


these conflicting claims. His foreman gone, 
Street turned to on his own farm and found a 


deeper satisfaction than ever. 8s. 6d. 











FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


Chronicle. 
struction that lies ahead—let us be grateful for the advance warning which Mr. Williams presents.”—Statist. 


\ e * Y al a] 

Soil and Sense MICHAEL GRAHAM 
\ first-rate book about farming, soil, plants, animals and people, which combines the simplicity of a gardening book with the 
‘Only a man who feels in his marrow that he is talking common sense could have written as Mr. Graham 
7s. 6d. 


yrecision of a scientist. 
. . be ° bd ” m — = 7 ° al ryt 
jas Written, So tersely, so to the point, and without a tinge of dogmatism. —SIR GEORGE STAPLEDON, Sunday Times. 


Story of a Norfolk Farm HENRY WILLIAMSON 


‘A vivid story almost derelict farm into order, nothing is hidden and nothing is set down in malice—he makes us 
s delight.’ Supt. “ Two qualities not over-frequent in combination, high sensitivity and courage.”—New 
With superb full-page photographs by the author. 10s. 6d. 


of getting the 
share in | "—Times Lit. 
Statesman. 


Rasputim Speaks GEORGE SAVA 


Saint, or perhaps both? Here is a 








Was the extraordinary man who held dominion over the Empire of the Tsars, a Devil or 
theme made for the author of The I/ealing Knife and Twice the Clock Round, with his knowledge of Russian temperament. 
Ss. 6d. 
Ternpensate Zome NANCY JOHNSTONE 
4 = 
a Syegn a 
At last a novel by the author of [/ote/ in Spain. “ Highly diverting im gre at demand 
and a gay and healthy impropriety maintains the momentum of the 
_— she knows het Mexico, she _keeps us alert and amused Best Flying Ssertos Bs. 6d. 
Spectator. Book Soctety Recommendation. 7s. 6d. 
The Long Week End 
ROBERT GRAVES AND A. HODGE 


Tomorrow 12s. 6d. 
ANNE MEREDITH Winston Churchill 


a y 5 8s. 6d. 

Sudden death, suspected murder—holds the reader in a spell of 
excitement to the end.”—John O’London’s. By the author of the Heart of a Child 
Adventurer and Three-A-Penny. 7s. 6d. 5s. 


FABER & FABER London, 


There’s Alw:i 


ROBERT SENCOURT 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME 











24 Russell W.C.1 
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Again, the formative influences did not arise within what is 
called the working-class. The history of the I.L.P. and its 
contact with the Fabian Society are very interestingly described 
by Mr. Cole. But because his book ends with the situation in 
1914, he has not been able to include later influences upon the 
structure and policy of the Labour Party. 


Rather surprisingly, at the very end of the book, Mr. Cole 
writes that his “main purpose” has been “to bring out clearly 
the need for a positive effort to recreate the legion of inspired 
and untiring propagandists for Socialism, whose work made 
the Labour Party possible.” That is a very small mouse to come 
out of a mountain of historical knowledge. To judge from the 
epilogue, indeed, Mr. Cole is addressing himself only to true 
believers. But his study has a greater importance. The Labour 
Party may be assumed to provide some day a Government for 
Great Britain. Whether its members are then energetic socialists 
of whom the majority agree upon a particular form of Socialism 
will probably be less important than the supply in the party 
of men and women with ability in the art of government. 
Ability in that art is different from ability in platform propaganda, 
or in the writing of reports and memoranda. An “ inspired and 
untiring propagandist” may be a failure in the House of Com- 
mons, and what he would do at a desk in the Treasury one 
shudders to think. The actual Labour Party works within a 
democratic system of government which will always allow its 
opponents and critics to provide an alternative Government. But 
if this is so the attempt to identify its policy with that of a 
“social class” will have to be dropped. Even Mr. Cole has not 
shaken off the jargon of the Marxian analysis of society which 
has led so many up the garden path to Moscow. The majority 
of the “ working-class ” throughout the years dealt with by Mr. 
Cole have voted, when they had the vote, either Liberal or 
Conservative. The majority continue to do so. Public policy in 
a democratic system of government cannot be decided upon the 
basis of Marxian social classes. In religion, for example, a 
“social” distinction is sometimes made between members of the 
Church of England and members of nonconformist bodies. But 
it would be absurd to suppose that true religion is the religion 
of land-owners or the religion of grocers. Similarly, public 
policy must be the policy of the Government of Great Britain, 
not the policy of a mythological proletariat, or even of the 
working-class. C. DeELIs_e BurRNs. 











LIFE AND LETTERS TO-DAY 


continuing THE LONDON MERCURY and BOOKMAN, 
under the editorship of Robert Herring, 
now established at 
18, STATION ROAD, ECKINGTON, DERBYSHIRE, 
announces for 
SPRING PUBLICATION 


in current and forthcoming issues 


Two New Poems THE PARK 
by (A New Long Story) 
OSBERT SITWELL | by 

Short Stories by H. E. Bates 
Mule Rej Anand =| _—STHE EPIRUS and 
L. S. Boyd THAILAND 

» & | by 

Kate Roberts - 


Fred Urquhart 


Diaries of Louisa Hely Hutchinson 
(Passages dealing with the Crimean War.) 


BACKSTAGE CANTEEN | FACTORS IN THE 
Articles by Drivers in the DEFEAT OF FRANCE 


Y.M.C.A. and W.V.S. by 

SHEFFIELD Bryher 
(Robert Herring) | Poetry by 

SWANSEA Julian Symons, 
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Back to Cobbett ? 


acy?’ ae < 7, = Tans . 
we eat s Last Battle. By Francis Williams. (Faber and Faber 
THis is another of those vigorous, aggressive, readable and usefy 
tracts in whose production Mr. Williams’ energy never — 
It falls roughly into two parts. On the one hand, there _ 
discussion of the historical background of the main dictatoria 
States. Mr. Williams here is arguing against the resigned aa 
of those who see in some form of totalitarian tyranny what Mrs 
Lindbergh calls “the wave of the future.” He is concerned . 
show that the Russian, Italian and German revolutions can ra 
be explained in local and particular, not in universal and uae 
terms. Where he is likely to be most useful is in his discussic 
of the nature and causes of Bolshevik success, for Communi 
influence is nowadays based mainly on the belief that the true 
heirs and assigns of the only successful revolution from the Left 
are the courtiers of the Kremlin. Naturally, history written wit, 
such an immediate didactic end in view is often too simplified 
and too superficial, but Mr. Williams is making real not debating 
points, even when he is ignoring points which tell against his 
thesis. 

Britain is not to be saved or reformed by any blind following 
of foreign models. She is unique or, at any rate, so different jn 
structure and psychology from Russia or Germany, that Maps 
or plans based on blind reverence for recent European precedent 
are dangerous. This is true, although Mr. Williams over. 
emphasises his case. It is surprising to read, for instance, that 
“despite the industrial revolution the British people, inheritors 
of a small and compact country, have most of them many roots 
in the countryside. There are few, even in the most indys- 
trialised areas, who are removed by many generations from village- 
life and who have not country-relations to keep the link alive” 
What is true in this statement is true of all the world. The 
industrial revolution is, after all, a new thing. But it is less true 
of Britain than of any great country in the world. In no great 
State is the purely urban population so numerous and so up. 
rooted from the countryside as in Britain. This truth js 
concealed from the public by the general fondness for gardens, 
for trees, by the social attractions of country-life for the well-to- 
do, but no one who has lived in a country where the rural tradj- 
tion is still strong (as it is in France or America, for instance) 
can fail to be struck by the contrast with England. In no other 
great nation is indifference to the land as one of the factors of 
production as common as it is in England. 

On many of our present difficulties Mr. Williams has much 
that is pertinent and useful to say. The influence of adver- 
tising technique on the Press; the myth of putting the cost of the 
war on the shoulders of later generations; the attractions of a rigid 
limitation of incomes; the weaknesses of the educational system; 
the present and future of India; all are discussed with vigour and 
often with political understanding. There is over-simplification 
(notably in the case of India); there is an occasional failure to get 
the perspective quite right. But all in all, this is one of the most 
lively Left tracts produced by the war, and it is totally free from 
that self-righteous nut-cutlet attitude to the world-situation that 
many otherwise well-disposed persons find so irritating in our 
prophets. D. W. Brocay. 





















































































Anonymous Accusation 

J’accuse! André Simone. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 

THOUGH the writer of the foreword of this book asserts that it is 
“told by a Frenchman,” and that “only a Frenchman could or 
should have written this terrible tale,” neither the publisher's 
announcement nor the author himself repeats the claim that he is 
a fellow-countryman of Zola. Nor does the book justify the 
statement on the front cover that it was “written in a white 
heat of anger.” It is hardly more passionate than the Code 
Civil. Moreover, it is written in an extremely detached spirit, and 
reveals no trace of national feeling. On the contrary, it breathes 
an international atmosphere. The author has been at pains to 
get all his facts right, in so far as they support his thesis, but the 
asperity of his criticism diminishes to vanishing point as he 
swings across the political arena from the Right wing to the Left. 
One is tempted to conclude from various little signs that the 
book must have been written by a Central European of Com- 
munist sympathies who worked in France. For example, he places 
on the Allies the blame for the Russo-German non-aggression pact 
signed on August 3rd, 1939, and he has no reproaches to make 
to the Soviets for starting the war with Finland. Needless to 
say, he dwells fully on the stupid tactics adopted by the French 
Government in dealing with the Communists. 

The author does not over-dramatise the part played by a few 
women behind the scenes, though he quotes a remark of 
Clemenceau’s: “Les parlementaires ne font que toucher é 
coucher ”—toucher being the popular word for accepting money. 
One wonders sometimes whether all the various “ rake-offs” in 
French life do not to some extent cancel themselves out like 
entries in double bookkeeping. BERNARD FOLEY. 
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A PROPHET AT HOME 
Douglas Reed 


This is the last of three books which began with one, Insanity Fair, a book intended to be 
complete in itself. Events, by their prompt vindication of that book, produced its sequel, 
Disgrace Abounding, and by the same — cess have led to A Prophet at Home. 

8) x 5} in. 1os 6d 


FOR WHOM THE BELL 
TOLLS 


Ernest Hemingway 


‘He has brought out of the Spanish war a subtlety and sy mpathy which were not there 

before, and an expression w hich no longer fights shy of anything that literature can lend 

him. Nobody need be afraid that this will be ‘propaganda first ond literature only second. 

It stands as a record more truthful than history, because it deals with the emotions of 

men, with the ugliness of their idealism, and ‘the cynicism and jealousy that are mixed 
up in the best causes. ’ Graham Greene in the Spectator 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 8ix siin. 9s 











A GREAT EXPERIMENT 


Viscount Cecil of Chelwood 
(LORD ROBERT CECIL] 


‘This is an autobiography and not an autobiography, but something greater. Identified 

with a great inte srnational cause, Lord Cecil may be said to have stood, and to stand, 

alone among B ritish statesmen of his age, in a ‘selfless impersonality. His book has the 

quality of himself, He has the gravity fot the poise of the judicial mind; and there is 

nothing that he says which is not well w eighe -d and does not deserve to wi weighed well 

and carefully by all who study the history of the times.’ Dr, Ernest Barker in the Observer 
Illustrated with portraits 9 x 6 in, 16s 


THE CHOICE BEFORE INDIA 
J. Chinna Durai 


READY NEXT FRIDAY 
A brilliant analysis of India’s politics : a sure and safe guide for the layman. The book 
is also noted for the remarkable pen-portraits of various Congress figures. Mr. Durai 


8ixsfin. 8s 6d 


uses no soft soap. 
P JONATHAN CAPE dita 

















England’s Dictator 


A Selection from the Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 
Edited by L. C. Bennett. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) 


Miss Bennetr has edited a volume which will be welcomed by 
all Cromwellians. Benignly introduced by Mr. Isaac Foot, chair- 
man of the Cromwell Association, the book contains an outline 
of the Protector’s career which is a model of compression, and 
a selection from Mrs. Lomas’s edition of Carlyle’s Letters and 
Speeches. The choice of extracts is cleverly made; they are 
grouped according to subject, but each group of extracts is in 
chronological order. Miss Bennett confesses that she has 
deliberately omitted Oliver’s sadistic utterances during his Irish 
campaign, and her treatment of foreign affairs is exiguous, but 
broadly the selection gives a fair picture of his personality and 
ideas. 

The publication at this time is partly justified by the remark 
that “many of the problems of seventeenth-century England 
and Europe were similar to those of our own day.” This is so 
broad a statement as to sound safe, and there is certainly one 
direction in which a parallel can be drawn; for Cromwell was 
the only military dictator in our history. Nevertheless, if this is 
the comparison which may best be made, it is a little surprising 
to be reminded, as we are in this book, that foremost among the 
seventeenth-century dictator’s admirers are such liberal-minded 
men as Mr. Foot, Professor Trevelyan and Professor Barker, 
who thinks him “the greatest Englishman who ever lived.” 
Cromwell was, after all, an autocrat who made a mockery of 
Parliamentary government, and who, had he lived today, would 
undoubtedly have closed down the present House of Commons 
at once. And his consciousness of self-righteousness and divine 
inspiration are very similar to the behaviour of the latter-day 
pigmies. Indeed, it may be recalled that in 1937, when Professor 
Barker returned from delivering a lecture on Cromwell to a 
Hamburg audience, he drew a specific comparison between the 
British dictator and the Fiihrer. Both men, he thought, had 
given their countries “unity”—a unity, however, which was 
based on strong arm rule as much as consent. 

Naturally enough the Germans have always been attracted 
by Cromwell. Several of the best books on Cromwell and his 
times have been written by German historians, and since the 
Nazis came to power books about him have flowed from their 
presses. Carlyle himself, who first disinterred these letters and 
speeches, was strongly influenced by German thought, and found 
Frederick the Great as well as Cromwell a “hero.” Probably 
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anyone who troubles to read or reread these extracts 
that in one sense at least there is a considerable likenes 


Will agree 


Cromwell and Hitler. Although the Puritan lender, ae 


always avert his eyes from the main chance, his appeal . 
followers was essentially not a materialistic one. And a his 
Hitler may- be surrounded by gangster-chiefs who fil] chal eae 
pockets, his appeal, too, to his rank-and-file, and especially o 
the bravest spirits among his forces, is mainly a spiritual a : 
fight and die, he says, for a new order built out ‘of hbed tat 
soil by the Chosen of the Nordic gods. “ 

The best-meaning men are liable to be swept away b 
emotional pleas and grand designs, and to forget the sey 7 
sacrifices imposed on mankind by an inspired autocrat who oe 
rely on a loyal army. We need not underrate Cromwell 
achievements, as we view them looking back over the centuries 
preserved and maintained by duly elected Parliaments, but = 
one reads in this selection of letters of Protestant Evangelion 
and his doctrine of the rule of the righteous over the incurably 
reprobate, surely we ought not to forget the grave dangers of 
power concentrated in the hands of inspired dictators—whether 
they be 300 years dead or disgustingly alive. Here, for instance 
is the sort of speech which—through appealing to the provi. 
dential, as all Cromwell’s words do—can cover a multitude of 
sins : 

There is very much which we have to make good before our 
own history and before our Lord God. Once His Grace was 
upon us; and we were not worthy to keep it. . . . In this dire 
need we learned to pray once more. We learned to respect one 
another: we believed again in the virtues of a people: we tried 
again to be better. So there arose a new community ; and this 
people of today can no more be compared with the people that 
lies behind us. It has become better, decenter, nobler. We feel 
it: the Grace of the Lord now turns again at the towards 
us, and in this hour we fall on our knees and pray the Almighty 
to bless us, and to give us strength to endure the struggle for 
the freedom and the future and the honour and the peace of Our 
People. So help us God. 

The speaker? Not Cromwell, but Hitler. 
MavRIce ASHLEY. 


From Ottoman Into Turk 


Briton and Turk. By Philip Graves (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 
I po not know when first currency was given to the Turkish 
proverb eski haman eski tas—‘“It’s the same old bath and the 
same old bath-bowl,” but up to the Kemalist revolution it 
sufficiently summarised the average Turk’s attitude towards all 
attempts, some of them quite notable, at internal reform.* This 
book by Mr. Philip Graves, at once timely, authoritative, and 
revealing, is, in general, a demonstration that that proverb must 
be relegated to the repository of dusty Ottoman effects: he goes 
so far, in fact, as to state that the old policy of Anglo-Ottoman 
friendship was impossible of full realisation while Turkey 
remained a theocracy, with mediaeval trappings quite inconsonant 
with modern Western theory and practice, but that, since the 
new Turkey has become Europeanised, an Anglo-Turkish Entente 
is not only desirable and valuable buz also wholly natural and 
It is a thesis with which few readers will disagree. 
The author, who first acted in 1908 as Correspondent in Turkey 
of The Times, and who has maintained ever since the closest 
contact with Turkish affairs, is at no pains to write an objective 
narrative of Anglo-Turkish relations from the time of Abdul 
Hamid to the end of 1940. Very advantageously and with no 
mincing of words he inserts some of his own experience of events 
in Turkey and his estimates of personalities there. But always 
he is fair, and most of his judgements, judgements which he 
freely admits he has occasionally revised in the light of later 
information, are likely to be endorsed by history. Particularly 
admirable are his accounts of the Committee of Union and 
Progress and its connexion with the Grand Orient, and of the 
revolutionary Macedonians—the first a phase in Turkish history 
that is past, the second a feature in Balkan history that Italy, 
especially, has hoped to perpetuate. Equally valuable is his con- 
trasting of the powers of penetration possessed by Sir Louis 
Mallet, British Ambassador in Turkey immediately before the 
1914-18 war, and those possessed by Kitchener in Egypt—the 
first man did not appear even dimly to perceive the trend of 
Turkish official opinion, the second was wholly prepared for it 
Of the direction of Turkey since the advent upon the national 
scene of Mustafa Kemal Mr. Graves writes with sympathy and 
insight, and, above all, realistically. With the Ghazi at their 
head and with Ismit Inénii as his right-hand man the Turks 
pursued a direct policy, their eyes ever fixed on the goal to be 
reached through a forest of historical arborage, their steps never 
divagating down the idyllic glades of sentiment which tempted 
other and older nations. (It is worth noting that no reference 
to the League of Nations is indexed in this book.) Slowly but 
surely the suspicions born of the last war and its aftermath 
between Turkey and Great Britain were dissipated. The twe 
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possible. 


nations had suffered wounds from each other, but these were not 
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allowed to bleed anew. Alike in Ankara and in London were 
developing statesmen who perceived that Turkey and Britain 
were potential bastions of peace and ordered progress, countries 
which were satisfied with the social order their own people were 
fashioning and wanted no importation of doctrines from without. 
Consummation was reached in the Anglo-Turkish Treaty of 1939, 
a consummation hailed with delight by every informed Briton and 
Turk. Today, none, and least of all the enemies of Britain 
who have tried hard and long to seduce Turkey from her 
pledged word, can doubt that the Turks will remain loyal to 
their enlightened obligations, KENNETH WILLIAMS. 


Kierkegaard’s Discourses 


Consider the Lilies, being the second part of Edifying Discourses 
in a Different Vein. By S. Kierkegaard. Translated by A. S. 
Aldworth and W. S. Fernie. (C. W. Daniel. 4s. 6d.) 

In their introduction the translators of these religious discourses 

speak of Kierkegaard’s work as falling into two groups—the dis- 

courses and “indirect impartation” (and if we must have the 
cumbrous terminology, “ communication ” is perhaps less cryptic). 

The translators could with advantage have expanded their note. 

The discourses might perhaps awaken more interest if their 

place in Kierkegaard’s work were explained. 

The first Fdifying Discourse appeared within three months of 
Either—Or, the last was published while The Instant was 
writing, and his anxiety to show that he had been a religious 
author from the outset was part of his plea that his work should 
be judged as a whole. The first series of pseudonyms which 
began with Either—Or came to an end with the Final Postscript, 
in December, 1845. The “method of indirect communication ” 
was formally abandoned, and the second series of pseudonyms 
became increasingly direct, ending in The Instant, with a frontal 
attack on Christendom as a betrayal of Christianity. 

There is a corresponding change in the discourses ; Consider 
the Lilies is taken from Edifying Discourses “in a Different 
Vein,” the first of three great collections of discourses, written 
during the winter of 1846. The Works of Love and Christian 
Discourses followed in 1847, and the titles show the direction 
the “new vein” was taking him, to the avowed statement of 
Christian teaching. But neither style nor method was altered, 
and Kierkegaard adhered to the form he had so consciously 
elaborated in his youth. 








THE 


ORIGIN OF THE JESUITS 
James Brodrick, S.J. 


fe gives a clearer and more precis« 
account ‘than could have been written a few 
years ago of the origin of the constitutio 
His book is based on a thorough review of 
a great mass of authorities, to which the 
footnotes give invaluable guidance; but he 
manages this apparatus so lightly and easily 
that it will not interfere with anyone's 
pleasure in reading.""—Prof. G. N. Clark in 
The Spectator. 
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GOD'S JUDGMENT ON EUROPE 
Alec R. Vidler 


“Its quality is that of almost pure gold... 
It provides a salutary medicine and cordial 
for all those Christians whose minds are 
troubled by the present war.’’"—Church Times. 
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Of all his styles, none is so intractable to the translator. In 


the original the archaic language, the ecclesiastical] solemnit 
and the delight in leaving nothing unsaid are a barrier, So = 
his trarislators have refrained from lightening the reader’s task 
and have conscientiously set themselves against currying fayoyr 
It is true that Kierkegaard did not think the sacred works could 
have the aesthetic appeal of the profane, and made no attempt 
to have things both ways. But if the discourses are to be read 
the translations will have to convey the polish of the style all 
the marks of care, the stilted rhythm and something of the 
depths of feeling behind the formalised exterior. 

It is perhaps in the discourses that the characteristic of his 
genius can be seen most clearly, a particular blending of 
dialectics and imagination, for it is in these meditations that 
he most often achieved their fusion. Perhaps this characteristic 
intellectual contemplation required the discipline and ritual of 
a formal style in order to still his “ diabolic wit,” and so express 
itself undisturbed. 

The discourses are, in fact, the obverse of the pseudonyms, 
the positive counterpart to the polemic against the social 
philosophical and religious beliefs of his age. Consider the 
Lilies with its three discourses is really the essay on man which 
corresponds to all the satires and polemics against the Socialist 
and Communist development which he saw fathered by Hegel. 
The world, as Mr. Charles Williams said, speaking of the 
pseudonyms, has taken 70 years to catch him up. It has not 
caught up with the religious discourses yet. 

ALEXANDER Drv. 


An American’s Shakespeare 
Shakespeare. By Mark Van Doren. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S famous statement about Shakespeare that 
others abide our questions, but that he is free, may have been— 
indeed is—a fine tribute, but is contrary to fact, if we are to 
judge by the history in this sphere of the last twenty years or 
more. No age nas been richer in Shakesperian search, research 
and questioning than our own epoch, which in itself is a far 
better tribute to Shakespeare than Matthew Arnold’s. It is 
because Shakespeare can never be free from our questionings that 
he is so colossal. When we have thoroughly analysed, or psycho- 
analysed him, he will disappear; but luckily that period is far 
off, and we can reasonably feel that no efforts, however inspired, 
will make Shakespeare to us anything else than the Oracle in 
whom anything may be found if only we know where to look 
for it. The trouble is that Shakespeare is so much a part of 
nature (I refuse to apologise for the cliché) that anybedy can 
make what they like out of him. Mr. Murry’s Shakespeare is 
Mr. Murry enlarged; Mr. Wilson Knight’s is Mr. Knight to- 
gether with his passionate ideology. Which is as it should be 
if Mr. Murry and Mr. Knight are honest men. But then, can 
the ordinary man or woman be either Mr. Knight or Mr. 
Murry? and if not, what becomes of the “true ” Shakespeare? 


Well, Mr. Van Doren can perhaps supply the answer. Not 
that Mr. Van Doren is the ordinary man in the ordinary sense, 
for the ordinary man does not study Shakespeare w-th such 
loving care as Mr. Van Doren does; but he has no spiritual, in- 
tellectual or technical axe to gtind. He admits a debt to the 
scholars of recent years—Professor Dover Wilson, Professor 
Chariton, Dr. Caroline Spurgeon, Mr. Knight and others— 


—but the chief debt he confesses is to his students at Columbia 
College. The result is the average intelligent man’s point of 
view, which is: What can I get out of Shakespeare? 

Obviously an enormous lot—in details, if not in the philosophic 
picture. Like the average man, Mr. Van Doren can_ make 
nothing out of the “unpleasant” plays (and I would like to say 
that perhaps no American can, since he has not yet really experi- 
enced war in the way that we have), but where the others are 
concerned he has something to add. It is not always very 
coherent. Of As You Like It he says that it “seems to balance 
like a bubble on a point of thin space; yet space in its neighbour- 
hood has not worn thin, and the bubble is as tough as eternity, 
it does not break.” What this means I do not know. But when 
he remarks that “ The idea of the simple life has been smiled off 
the earth and yet here it still is, smiling back at us from every 
bough in Arden,” we realise at once that here is something true, 
finely said. It is sane and admirable, something with which we 
can all agree, though we may not have thought of it ourselves 
before so clearly as to put it into words. In the same way he 
explains why Malvolio and Sir Toby, together with his friend 
Sir Andrew, must have been at loggerheads: it is “the life of 
hiccups and melancholy trying to ignore latter-day puritanism 
and efficiency.” We may not agree with his idea of Merry 
England, but we see and appreciate his point. In short, if this 
is not a book for the scholar of Shakespeare, who will already 
have made up his mind about a good many points upon which 
no argument of Mr. Van Doren’s will move him, it is emphati- 
cally a book which every amateur of Shakespeare should read, for 
it will lead him on the track of no red herrings. Yet I would 
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PROBLEMS 


A series of books for general reading, concise, and expert, on urgent social, political, 
and international problems. 


EDITED BY 


ERNEST BARKER 








35. 6d. 


net each 





Four New Volumes 


British Strategy, Military & Economic 
\dmiral Sir HERBERT RICHMOND 


The relative proportions of military strategy, and of naval 
nd other action directed to the prosecution of economic 
warfare is Britain’s eternal strategical problem; to disengage 
the permanent considerations bearing upon its solution, the 
author reviews the nine major wars in which Britain has been 
involved since the reign of Elizabeth. 


The Future in Education 
Sir RICHARD LIVINGSTONE 


In this serious indictment of English Education the author 
analyses the causes of its failure, at the same time giving 
some practical and inspiring suggestions for its future. The 
most pressing problem of the day, he says, is to give the 
masses of the nation some higher education, for, without an 
extended system of adult education, we cannot have an 
educated nation. 


The Social Policy of Nazi Germany 
Cc. W. GUILLEBAUD 


An objective account of the social policy of National 
Socialism, its aims, methods, achievements, and _ short- 
comings, with a brief historical introduction recording the 
social policy of Imperial Germany and of the Weimar Re- 
public. This book shows how and why the National Socialists 
enjoy the support of the large majority of German people. 


The Ideas & Ideals of the British Empire 
ERNEST BARKER 


Although critical of certain recent actions of Imperial 
policy, this book states the case for the Empire as an 
example of one way in which nations may move towards 
unity. It outlines the different degrees of independence 
already achieved within the Empire by different units, and 
the course of development they are likely to follow. 





RAINER MARIA RILKE 
E. M. Butler. © 21s. net 


Has the work of the greatest modern German poet real religious validity, or is it merely the expression of a one-man dream? 
This is the question underlying Professor Butler’s remarkably penetrating study of Rilke, in which, by replacing legend with 
credible fact, she sees his life in its reality, and not altogether as his worshippers have edited it. 








A HISTORY OF THE UKRAINE 
W.E. D. Allen. 


“A great virtue of the book is that its author, while dealing 
with the background to one of the most controversial political 
problems, and with its recent developments, has no axe to 
grind. This is an honest attempt at writing the history of the 
part of Southern Russia known as the Ukraine, and not 
propaganda.” The Times Literary Supplement. 


21s. net 


THE SECRET OF PASCAL 


H. F. Stewart. gs. net 


After 25 years of further intimacy, the author of The Holiness 
of Pascal explains and justifies the interest felt in this singular 
figure, and, in this new book, deals with Pascal's skill in 
debate, his moral teaching, and his mastery of language. 


HONEST RELIGION 


John Oman, 7s. 6d. net 


“*The essence of honest religion’, says the author, ‘is 
humility towards God and charity towards man,’ the honest 
reading of this book would make any man a better 
Christian.” The Church Times. 
“Sincerity is the keynote of Oman’s last message.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 


WORDS FOR MUSIC 
V. C. Clinton-Baddeley. 7s. 6d. net 


Who makes a song, the musician or the poet? Can poor 
words hurt good music, or must a poem suffer to fit a tune? 
Inspired by W. B. Yeats, Mr V. C. Clinton-Baddeley answers 
these questions without pretence to musical scholarship: but 
will his conclusions persuade the antagonistic artists to unite? 








A SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST OF OVER 50 CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


may be obtained from 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 



































(strictly in parenthesis) ask Mr. Van Doren to revise his opinjon 
of Bertram in All’s Well as a “ commonplace cad” (in which he 
too simply follows Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, with whom, for 
once, I humbly disagree). I would not say that this is a book 
for adepts to ignore, for there is much here even for them; but 
it is mainly a book for those who are for the first time really dis- 
covering Shakespeare, and to those it will prove extremely 
valuable. BonaMy DosrEE. 


Whirligig 

Hester Lynch Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale). By 
Oxford. 21s. : 
Ir Dr. Johnson had not been so fond of dinners and idleness and 
of the company of a woman who was able to appreciate his 
ponderous wit and endure his frightful appearance and habits 
very few of us would have known of such a person as Hester 
Lynch Piozzi. Trivial, garrulous, conceited, a scribbler of 
“laborious nothings,” one to whom decency and accuracy were 
incomprehensible, a snob who discovered in mere patronage a 
substitute for intimacy and whose vulgar mind was fortified 
equally by ignorance and arrogance, Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi never 
possessed in herself a single attribute which could have kept her 
above the waters of oblivion. No one whose discernment is 
respectable can look upon this lady with anything but repugnance. 
It is of course undeniable that she has a place in the history of 
literature, a place occupied securely as long as Johnson himself 
is remembered. She was Johnson’s willing or unwilling hostess 
for nearly sixteen years, and she gave him the fatuous adulation 
and the ample comfort which he so greatly desired. Mrs. Thrale 
and her lump of a husband were in this way figures of great 
importance in the later life of Johnson, whose presence in their 
house gave them a temporary association with other people of 
eminence. It is for this reason, and emphatically for this reason 
alone, that she still bobs up occasionally in a whirling mass 

of tedious, nonsensical papers—babbling and irrepressible. 
This book, a bulky reward of diligence and enthusiasm, 
undoubtedly gives the reader everything that he can possibly 
wish to know about Mrs. Thrale. Is it worth knowing? Research 
among the curiosities of literature is a delightful occupation, but 
a personal enthusiasm for Mrs. Thrale herself, an enthusiasm 
which accumulates all her vapid effusions and all her spluttering 
flippances, is hardly accountable. Mr. Clifford has admittedly 
produced a most impressive piece of scholarship in a form 
which, academically, is worthy of emulation. What I cannot 


ames L. Clifford. 
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AMES JOYCE 


by Herbert Gorman. An authorised 
biography—with many unpublished 
letters and satires. Book Society 
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MURDER AT LIBERTY HALL 
the is certainly a find, for he 
writes well and possesses a sense 
of humour’ sUNDAY TIMES Book 
Society Recommendation 7s 6d 


André Maurois 


WHY FRANCE FELL 6th imp. 5s 
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understand is why he should have devoted so much of his tj 
and his industry to this unedifying object. Mr. A. E. New 
he tells us, thought of Mrs. Piozzi as “a dear, delightfy] Person” 
and included her among “the feminine writers of English litera, 
ture.” This view is presumably that of Mr. Clifford himself 
But the fact remains that Mrs. Piozzi was incapable of writin, 
a single page of English literature, and it is not easy to see what 
is either dear or delightful in the woman who ran away from 
the house when her husband expired, who deserted her sufferin 
friend in his dark hours of misery and illness, and who tread 
her daughters either with bland indifference or with mincip 
affectation. . 
Mr. Clifford’s liking for Hester Lynch is a purely Persona] 
matter. But his treatment and interpretation of evidence are 
sometimes, I venture to think, open to question. He is ANXioys 
to prove that Mrs. Thrale had a definite place in the fashionable 
literary society of the age, although he admits that she was 
“never unreservedly accepted into [sic] the inner circle of the 
Blue-Stockings.” He then speaks of her as being “ taken up” 
by London society. Now Mrs. Thrale was never a figure jp 
London society, nor had she the reputation of “an acknowledged 
wit and raconteuse.” To talk of Mrs. Thrale and Mrs. Montagy 
as “the two rival ladies” is pure nonsense. Mrs. Montagu had 
a transient affection for Mrs. Thrale, which quickly evaporated 
after the death of Johnson. It was only Mrs. Thrale’s eager 
vanity which led her to suppose that a Bath hostess “could not 
ask one of us without the other.” When he speaks of Mrs. Piozz; 
(1788) in “the gay round of fashion” surrounded by “ people 
of genius,” .Mr. Clifford is presenting us with a false picture. 
Mrs. Piozzi was never in “the gay round,” and her “ people of 
genius” are only the twittering idiots of the Della-Cruscap 
coterie—the Merrys, the Greatheeds, Mr. Parsons of the Sussex 
Militia, Mr. Biddulph. To the greater number of her con. 
temporaries Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi was either a joke or a bore, 
Her delight was in “ flash,” flattery and a pretence of renown, 
and if these failed her she took up an attitude of quivering 
defiance. A “lack of restraint,’ Mr. Clifford assures us, was 
“one of the chief sources of her charm.” Was Mrs. Thrale 
particularly charming when, in a time of great sorrow, she 
scribbled a verse on Queeney’s intestinal disorder, or when she 
prepared herself for an emotional scene by means of copious 
“yomits”? When he comes to her desertion of Johnson, Mr, 
Clifford eagerly explains that “under ordinary circumstances 
Mrs. Thrale would have flown to help him, but she was now in 
the grip of a severe hypochondria.” This is not even plausible, 
Mrs. Thrale cynically manoeuvred poor Johnson out of her 
house and out of her pretended affections in order that she might 
be unhampered in her pursuit of Piozzi. If there is anything 
which we can admire in Hester Lynch it is her gaiety—courage, 
if you will—in refusing to admit eternal frustration. 
C. E. VULLIAMy. 






































The Man of Bedford Park 


Richard Norman Shaw, 1831-1912. By Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 
(B. T. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 

Str REGINALD BLOMFIELD is of opinion that Norman Shaw is 
almost forgotten. Though few will agree with this contention, I 
would remind readers of some of Shaw’s most famous buildings: 
Lowther Lodge, now the headquarters of t+> Royal Geographical 
Society, in Kensington (1873); Bedford P near Chiswick, the 
earliest attempt at a garden suburb near i.cndon (1877); Albert 
Hall Mansions (1879); New Scotland Yard (1888); The White 
Star Office, Liverpool (1896); The Gaiety Theatre block, London 
(1902); Piccadilly Hotel (1905). 

Shaw was a Scotsman and was, as a boy, assistant to William 
Burn, who had designed the Edinburgh Academy, the John 
Watson Hospital and the Melville Column. In 1853 he won the 
Silver Medal at the Royal Academy and a Gold Medal and a 
Travelling Studentship in 1854. In reaction from the Greek 
classicism of Burn, Shaw now went Gothic and by 1858 had 
secured a post as draughtsman in the office of G. E. Street, the 
Gothic Revivalist. In 1862 he set up as partner with Eden 
Nesfield, the country-house architect. The partnership lasted 
for about six years. In 1872 he was elected an A.R.A. He 
retired from the Academy in 1909, three years before his death. 

Few architects can have had so successful and enjoyable 4 
career as Shaw. He lived at a time when, first, private persons 
and, later, large business concerns were prepared to pay any- 
thing to get a well-known man for architect and, furthermore, 
were prepared to allow him full liberty. Shaw had all the 
courage necessary for the large sums at his disposal. 

His earliest work had a Gothic flavour. In domestic architec- 
ture this manifested itself in large tile-hung or half-timbered 
and brick mansions, with gables, prominent brick chimneys, 
oriel windows and leaded panes of which Leys Wood, Sussex 
(1868) is characteristic. Shaw’s church-architecture started in 
the Street Early English manner and ended in highly-original 
Perpendicular, and it was nearly always simple and grand. Of 
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Briiain in 
Pictu es 


A great national publish- 
ing venture designed &% 
make the achievements 
of Britain in all spheres 
more widely understood. 
First titles include “The 
English Poets” by Lord 
David Cecil; “Govern- 
ment of Britain” by G. 
M. 
Music” by W. J. Turner; 


Young; “English 


“British Sport” by Eric 


Parker; “Australia‘’ by 
Arnold Haskell; “East 
Africa’ by Elspeth 
Huxley. (3/6 each). 
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Arthur Bryant: 25,000 sold 


The Times saysof it: “A moving expression 

of a devoted love of England.” Book 

Society Choice; 4th big edition 2 months 
after publication. (10/6) 


LORD ELTON 


Just out: “Notebook in Wartime,” a 
commentary on things seen, heard, read 
and done during the war. (7/6) 


LORD DAVIES 


Just out: “* Foundations of Victory” a 
plan for post-war reconstruction, a book 
for all thinking people. (2/6) 


BRITAIN AND 
EUROPE 


Douglas Jerrold surveys our diplomatic 
relations with the continent from the year 
1900 up to 1940. (7/6, April 14) 
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New Fiction 
Travel, ete. 


Among travel books 
note Pamela Hinkson’s 
“Indian Harvest” a 
notable impression of 
India (16/-). Forthcom- 
ing reminiscences include 
“Drawn from Life” by 
Stella Bowen, friend of 
Ford Madox Ford. New 
fiction includes ‘The 
Family” (Atlantic £2500 
Prize novel) and new 
novels by Martin Arm- 
strong, Johan Fabricius, 
We announce for 
Spring “ Oliver 
Wiswell” by Kenneth 
Roberts, author’ of 
“Northwest Passage.” 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


Durham 
Company 
UNA POPE-HENNESSY 


A series of enchanting minia- 
tures, by the distinguished bio- 
grapher of Agnes Strickland. 
Her subjects are Byron and 
his wife; Wordsworth and 
Coleridge at Sockburn-on-Tees; 
piss of Mainsforth (the Anti- 
quary); Rokeby and Sir Walter 
Scott; ete Robert Smith Surtees, 
author of the immortal Jorroc ks. 


ILLUSTRATED: 





7s. 6d. net. 


Peonies & 
Ponies 


ACTON 





HAROLD 





In the foreground and _ back- 
ground of Mr. Acton’s new 
novel is the city of Peking. He 
observes his cleverly contrasted 
characters with an ironic eye, 
and chronicles their antics with 
exuberant wit. There is, more- 
over, conversation good enough 
to recall South Wind, which is 
praise indeed. 


8s. net. 
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40-42 William IV _ Street 


London, W.C. 2 
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all his work, it is the most consistently satisfactory 
one of the architecture of Sedding. 

Shaw’s return to the Classic style—how differen: a clas 
from the chaste Greek of William yee ag mg in a amen 
manner, with an early Renaissance fireplace her ma an Eliza 





and reminds 






bethan ceiling there. Finally, by the middle ’seventies, Shaw = 
building brick houses which were known as “ Queen Anne. 
they had no longer leaded wondows, but heavy white wood 


no longer half-timbered gables ad 
Sir Reginald quotes the a 


glazing bars ; 
rounded Dutch motives. 
of Bedford Park (1881): 


Here trees are green and bricks are red 
and clean the face of man. 

“ We'll build our houses here,” he said, 
“in style of good Queen Anne.” 

For floors were stained and polished 
and every hearth was tiled, 

And Philistines abolished 
by Culture’s gracious child. 

And Abbey (he the artist, 
malicious little wretch) 

Said it made him feel like walking 
through a water-colour sketch. 


stepped and 
nusing Ballad 


Now he who loves aesthetic cheer 
and does not mind the damp, 
May come and read Rossetti here 

by a Japanese-y lamp. 

In office building Shaw was as felicitous in setting 
fashion, as he had been in domestic. In-1872 he built New 
Zealand Chambers, Leadenhall Street, London, of red-brick with 
ornamental plasterwork and leaded bay windows. By the time 
office architects had started to copy him, he was back in the 


a new 


Portland Stone commercial Renaissance manner, a style in which 
he met his only defeat, for the Piccadilly Hotel (1905), his last 
building, was only part of a scheme which he made for the 


whole Quadrant of Regent Street and against which the trades- 

men of Regent Street held out until the bad days of the nineteen- 

twenties. What is to me Shaw’s most ingenious and beautify] 

building in this style is the Gaiety theatre block, Aldwych (un- 

fortunately not illustrated in this book), where the large blank 

walls are treated as skillfully as those on Hawksmoor’s church, 
Mary Woolnoth. 


Sir Reginald’s book does not pretend to be complete, but it 
certainly gives an indication of the enormous practice of this 
successful architect and provides a useful dated list of most of 


Shaw’s buildings. 
The text bristles with statements which 
of opinion: 
“It was the worst of the Gothic revivalists that they 
below the surface and were play-acting all the time.” 
“In my opinion only one architect had any claim to carry the 
m antle of Wren and that was Richard Norman Shaw.” 


are sometimes a matter 


never got 


“ Nash’s stucco architecture, though it has become the fatuous 
fashion to admire it.. In any case, Regent Street had to go 
There are one or two inaccuracies and redundancies (we are told 


four times in seven pages that Shaw entered Street’s office in 
1858) and one could have wished that the plans had been repro- 
duced more legibly. 

These shortcomings are compensated for in the 
writing of the book. Though one learns little of Shaw’s 
ance and personality except that 

The late H. A. L. Fisher was very like Shaw in appearance and 
address, and when I watch Mr. Verity of Yorkshire bowling at 
Lord’s, his manner of approach to the wicket suggests to me one 
or other of those two very distinguished men 

and that Shaw disliked the Morris movement, one learns a lot 
of titbits about the great architects of the nineteenth century 
and of various committees on which Sir Reginald has sat and 
what a poor opinion Sir Regina!d has of Nash, Butterfield, Street 
and modern architecture. JOHN BETJEMAN. 


vigorous 
appear- 


Ny ’ 
The Farmer’s Art 
(Faber. 7s. 6d. 
and perhaps sense is even 


Soil and Sense. By Michael Graham. 

To most people soil is a dull subject, 
duller, but from these two ingredients Mr. Michael Graham 
has given us an exciting and valuable book. Here is no dull 
treatise on soil-science of interest only to the experts, but a tale 
of the how and why of farming set down in most romantic and 
attractive fashion. Some men write of farming in order to 
expound new ways of making a profit from engaging in it, others 
to extol new discoveries of science and invention, and others 
again to propound or expound some pet political theory. But 
Mr. Graham writes of British farming because he loves the land 
of his own country, and does not look upon it as something 
merely to be exploited for man’s material gain. 

Thus he thinks a little farther than that if a bag of manure cost- 
ing ten shillings increases the yield of the crop by twenty shillings, 
it is sound farming practice to apply it. He sees much that is 
good in the new way of farming, yet does not forget what 
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"8 CLARE 
HH soorne's 


European 
Spring 


is the outstanding non- 
fiction success of the year. 
The author is giving all 
\ her royalties to British 
{ War Charities. 
} ‘A vividly sincere book.’ 
M))\)) —SIR HUGH WALPOLE 


10s. 6d. net 





CHRISTOPHER 
HOLLIS'S 


\\ 4th printing 
Italy in 





10s. 6d. net 


}) CARL CROW'S 
Foreign Devils 
in the 
Flowery 
Kingdom 
will delight all those who 
) 


remember his earlier 
Chinese book Four Hun- 


dred Million Customers. 
10s. 6d. net 
The 
Londoners 
N 








A narrative version of 
JAMES PARISH'S 
broadcast play, which 
pays tribute to the heroic 
250,000 copies sold of 
VANSITTART'S 


spirit of our time. 
The most controversial 
book of our time. Have 
you read and judged for 
yourself ? 

6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 


2s. 6d. nét |. 
- 





life of a well-loved King. 


excellent character drawing. 


present war on our nerves. 




















A Personal Memoir 

by JOHN GORE 
No book is more eagerly awaited than this authentic 
The human side is 
stressed and the story is based on his private diary, 
on the archives at Windsor, and has been written 
with the aid of the King and Queen Mary. 
never has a Sovereign’s life been revealed with more 
frankness or with greater intimacy. 

With Many Illustrations, 18s. 


NORNEY ROUGH 


A country chronicle by 
PHYLLIS NICHOLSON 


“ An utterly delightful book.” —The Queen. 

“ The fascinating story of a house.”—Country Life. 
“She is a connoisseur of living in all its branches.” 
—The Observer. With Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 


WITH THE FOREIGN 


LEGION AT NARVIK 


By Capt. PIERRE O. LAPIE 
Translated by ANTHONY MERRYN 


A brilliant personal account by a French Officer 
serving with the successful expedition, who has now 
been made Governor of Chad in Free French Equa- 
torial Africa. Many Photographs. 5s. 


BRITAIN CAN 


A Book of the Film with Original 
Commentary by QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


Shows how Britain’s citizens are standing up to the 
most savage attacks ever to be made on their cities. 15. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF A 
NIECE 
By KATHERINE FIELD 
A gripping mystery story in which the threads of two 


puzzles, originally distinct, get entangled. 
adventure, good detective work, interesting clues and 


ANXIETY 


and its Treatment 
By JOHN YERBURY DENT 


Describes the causes, effects and cure of anxiety, with 
special warnings against the alcoholic treatment of 
worry, and a final chapter on how to overcome the 


* All prices are net 


——John Murray— 
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TAKE IT 


Here is 


Ts. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 
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is good in the old. He explains why the old-time landlord insisted 
on some control of his tenants’ cropping, and he rightly urges 
that any new system of land-management in this country shall 
retain this control, which he describes as the main virtue of the 
old one. 

In short, both town and country readers will gladly give this 
book full marks on every count, for here at long last is a book 
that explains not only the art of farming but also the mystery 
Farmer readers may wish to argue with Mr. Graham, who 


of it. 
admits that~he likes nothing better than a good argument. 
Pavement-bred readers wiil thank him for such an attractive 


solution to their lifelong puzzle why two and two in British 
farming often make three and very occas:onally make five, but 
never, never seem to make four. And one reviewer wishes to 
thank him sincerely for the best book on home-farming since 
the outbreak of war. A. G. STREET. 


Journey Round an Album 

The Empire on Stamps By Patrick Hamilton Peter Davies. 
7s. éd. 

POSTAGE stamps of the Empire are miniature hoardings: tiny 
posters show aboriginal tribes, statues, historic scenes, 
mountains, bogs, beaches, like a disp!ay of the old Empire 
Marketing Board seen through the wrong end of a telescope. 
It was Mr. Hamilton’s excellent idea to write a guide to these 
pictures, and no collector to whom stamps are more than a 
careful study of perforations, water-marks, errors can fail to find 
his book fascinating. (Incidentally, it is an ideal present for a 
boy, who will be enabled to learn far more history and geography 
in his album than in his class.) Who can fail to be entertained 
by the out-of-the-way information in this description of a 
Gibraltar stamp? 

A strik.ng view of Europa Point is found on the threepenny 
stamp of 1938. Luoyd’s Signal Station is located here, and may be 
seen in the vignette, as aiso may Europa Chapel, a building which 
in its history has had a distinctly varied life. Originally a Moorish 
Mosque, it became in turn a Spanish Convent, the Duke of 
Kent’s Brewery. and latterly a Church of England chapel. 


To sceptics who feel they have little to learn from the pictures 
on stamps, I would set an examination paper: Describe the 
capture of Aden (a view of it is on the 3 anna centenary stamp). 
Which is the sacred and unscaled mountain of the Dyaks, where 
traditions says that a lovely Chinese princess is held in captivity 
by a dragon (see a midshipman’s sketch on the 18 cent North 
Borneo issued in 1894 and 1897)? Where is the Lake of the 
Sorrowing Heart? One could go on like this for a long time, 
concluding, perhaps, with a question on the mandated terri- 
tory of Kaiser Wilhelmsland, where there are goldfields so iso- 
lated by mountaias that the only transport is by air, and stamps 
have to be issued in denominations of £2 and £5 to cover the 
heavy precious packages. 


HENRY TRENCH. 
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Death Column 


Death and Mary Dazill. By Mary Fitt. (Michael Joseph. 78. 6d.) 
Made Up For Murder. By Kelley Roos. (Jarrolds. 7s, 64.) die 
The Headless Lady. By Clayton Rawson. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d 
Hangman’s Curfew. By Gladys Mitchell. (Michael Joseph. 8s 7 
Road to Folly. By Leslie Ford. (Crime Club. 7s. éd. : 
Last Train Out. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Stoughton. 8s. 3d.) 
THERE 1s probably no better corrective for an ove:-addiction to 
crime-novels than to read half a dozen of them while suffering 
from influenza. Only the best detection-writers, at the top of 
their form, can hold their own against the queer sub-delirioys 
imaginings, the too lucid intervals, the mood of morbid squalor 
the sense of guilt, with which this disease afflicts us. Maybe ss 
is because I read Miss Fitt’s book before I went down with fy 
and the rest after, that Death and Mary Dazill is the only on. 
here I feel to be quite satisfactory. steal a 

In the first place, its subject and approach are both out of the 
ordinary. It is the reconstruction today of a crime that took 
place some fifty years ago. There is nothing blindingly origina 
in this, though most crimes thus treated in fiction have been 
real-life crimes, and I fancy that Miss Fitt’s is entirely the work 
of her own imagination. But the household of this comfortable. 
independent, autocratic, late-Victorian widower is an unusyaj 
setting for crime: and Miss Fitt shows her talents in the way she 
sinks herself absolutely in a place and period which she makes 
not decorations but an integral source of the crime. Mary Dazjlj. 
the governess whom the squire selects to companion his nubile. 
charming, ignorant daughters, and who becomes the ruin of the 
whole household, is a deeply imagined and really frightening 
figure. oi 

Made Up For Murder is at the extreme opposite pole—a 
sparky, up-to-the-minute, first novel set in a theatre on Broadway. 
The characters may be no more than cartoons, but they are at 
least animated ones (the English playwright and the American 
impresario have the instantaneous effectiveness of high-spirited 
caricature): the stage effects are genuine: the action does thrill, 
Too much can be made of American humour: after some of 
the witticisms to which English authors treat us, it is certainly 
a relief to be handed chestnuts which are only two hundred years 
old ; but Mr. Roos shows such a lively wit that his occasional 
recourse to cracks dating from the Declaration of Independence 
seems unnecessary. He is also a bit uncritical over his detection, 
For instance, how did he, the police and the amateur detective 
come to overlook the fact that there was no slit in the cloak 
found on the body of the stabbed woman? However, this isa 
fine plunge into crime. The Headless Lady, as the title indicates, 
revolves round a circus. Here again, there is a great deal of 
sound professional detail to support the plot, and the argot is 
fascinating. Merlini, the magician-detective, is a sympathetic 
character, at his best when using his esoteric knowledge to 
escape from an apparently Houdini-proof gaol. Unfortunately the 
plot, which starts well, becomes so intolerably complicated that 
the ordinary reader may give up in despair. Simplify, simplify, 
Mr. Rawson. 

I evidently spoke too soon, not long ago, when I remarked 
that Mrs. Bradley was feeling the weight of her years. In 
Hangman’s Curfew the venerable psychoanalyst solves crypto- 
grams, blows up cottages and shoots -up villains like any chit of 
twenty. The Border Ballad clues leading to the lost inheritance 
are interesting; but I found it difficult to follow all the 
murderer’s elaborations—particularly, what real use he made of 
the “East Bierley” set-up. Road To Folly is set in the 
Deep South, where, as William Faulkner and others have told 
us, passions smoulder for centuries and murder is 









Hodder and 


considered 


almost de rigueur among gentlemen of landed property. Miss 
Ford makes excellent use of this background, conveys her motives 
delicately, presents a carefully-studied murderee—and then, alas, 
spoils a promising novel by dollops of that mushv-sweet 
American sentimentality which makes Barrie look ke de 
Montherlant by comparison. With Mr. Oppenheim we are 


safely back in the Blue Train and the Chancelleries of Europe, 
fans tapping on faultlessly cut sleeves and cigarettes on jewelled 
cases, the Baroness and the Secret Service 

stylised flirtation while Europe totters (“‘ There is war 
air.... I can scent it, almost I can smell it.’”) What nostalgia 
lies in that wonderful, Edwardian secret diplomacy! And how 
effective it may still be, even when applied, as here, to the Nazi 
invasion of Austria and the smuggling from the country of 4 
Jewish banker’s objets d’art! 


agent plying their 





n the 


NICHOLAS BLAKE. 








Readers who experience difficulty in obtaining copies of The 
Spectator from newsagents are invited to take out a subscription on the 
following special terms, which will apply for the duration of the war:— 


3 Months . ne ‘ 6s. 6d. 
6 Months 13s. od 
12 Months 26s. od. 
Send your order with a remittance to the Sales Manager, The 


Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
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DEK ENCE 


BONDS 


invite your closest 
investigation ! 


THE SPECTATOR, MARCH 21, 








The careful investor insists that any 
security into which he is asked to put 
money shall pass the most searching 
examination. Defence Bonds stand up 
to any enquiry; the more critical it is, 
the more their merits stand out — but 
you can hold only £1,000 





What interest 3% per annum from date of 
purchase paid on May Ist 
and November rst. Interest 
is liable to Income Tax, but 
tax not deducted at source. 


do Defence 


bined 


Bonds pay 





In £5 units, or multiples of 
£5, from any Bank, Trustee 
Savings Bank, Post Office 
or Stockbroker, or by instal- 
ments, using 2/6 Savings 
Stamps, through any 
Savings Group. 


How can I buy 


~~ 


Defence Bonds 





The British Government 
undertake to repay your 
capital in full at the end of 
seven years or at any time 
on 6 months’ notice. 


*~ 


Is my capital safe 











For every £5 which you 
hold for its full life of 7 
years you will get back 


£5.1.0. 


bo I get any pre- 


mium when my 


~~ 


Bonds are repaid 





X 


In case of private emergency 
you can cash your Bonds 
immediately, subject to a 
deduction equal to. six 
months’ interest. 


Can I realise my 


capital readily in 


*~ 


an emergency 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 





This 


for you 


do this 


London, E.C.A. 
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they do 


Will you 


for them ? 


Please send your gift to 
General Carpenter, 101, Queen Victoria Street, 


% Just one of the 137 services The Salvation Army 


renders to the community. 


ARMY. THAT: SERVESSO0FEVERY FRONT 


325 
The dawn may hold danger! 


Day and night from Land’s End 
to John O’Groats in lonely, exposed 
positions, keen eyes and sharp ears 
keep “watch and ward ™ all round 
our coasts. Cold, monotony, dis- 
comfort are the watchers’ lot. 
What a welcome break when the 
Red Shield Mobile Canteen arrives! * 
A piping hot cup of tea—a friendly 
chat—a word perhaps from home 
—these are some of the pleasures 


the Canteen brings. And what an 


opportunity for service to the men! 





Hundreds of Canteens are at work. 
Running costs must be met. Stocks 
of food, hot drinks and comforts 
must be replaced. Will you help 
to keep the Canteens going? Earn 
the gratitude of those on Coastal 
Defence by sending a contribution 


to-day! 
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Fiction 

Defenders. By Franz Hoellering. 
Lewisohn. (Routledge. 9s.) 

Crown of Life. By Barbara Goolden. (Heinem s. 6d. 
Tadpole Hall. By Helen Ashton. (Collins. 7s 

Or twentieth-century Europe it can at least be said, however 
wearily, that it is piling up material for the future of creative 
art. ‘The assemblage of our various shambles into the ultimate 
order of literature may seem absurdly irrelevant to some of us 
now, and in any case we shall not live to see it brought about. 
But if this war means anything at all—and obviously it means 
everything—the attempt will be made some day, somewhere, in 
some now unimaginable pause of tranquillity and power. The 
forty years have thrown up stuff to tax the judgement and control 
of a million geniuses, and in the confused eighteen months just 
passed we have witnessed isolated tragedies already so lighted 
up as to suggest that almost certainly they must find, a hundred 
or five hundred years from now, their new Racine, their unborn 
Sophocles. 

But these were personal. The nations of our convulsed world 
will require each its own Tolstoy—when that kind of vitality 
returns. “Four thousand years of human thinking, and still no 
end of murder and hypocrisy,” says Professor Steiger in The 
Defenders, standing in desperate contemplation before his book- 
shelves—and there are many hours at present in which it seems 
concluded that of the making of books, of the manipulation of 
comment, surmise and human sentiment there has been hideously 
too much, and that if peace and decency ever revisit the dark 
world there had better be silence hereafter about the dangerous 
inspiration of man’s past. But such a wish is both weak and 
impossible, and however the idea may alarm us, our time is 
inevitably the cradle of future art. 

Herr Hoellering has spoken too soon—but every eye-witness 
may be said, by truest standards, to have spoken too soon. It 
is clearly impossible to write a satisfactory, let alone a masterly, 
novel just yet about Austria in the winter of 1933/34. And the 
author of The Defenders, compelled by nostalgia, distress and a 
sense of justice to attempt such a novel, is the more handicapped 
in execution by his clear awareness of the impossibility. He 
knows too much, is too civilised and too deeply aware of life as 
history, to take the emotional straight line of an Erich Remarque; 
on the other hand, he is imaginative and sees that literature is 
not written without, if not the idyllic hope, at least the idyllic 


Translated by Ludwig 


The 





COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED SERDANG (SUMATRA) 
RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


DIVIDEND 9 PER CENT. 
MR. H. ERIC MILLER’S REVIEW 





Tue thirty-third ordinary general meeting of The United Serdang 
Sumatra) Rubber Plantations, Limited, was held on March 2oth 
London. Mr. H. Eric Miller (the chairman), who presided, after 
referring to the domestic affairs of the company, said: 

During the year 1940 the world supplies of crude rubber amounted 
to over 1,400,000 tons and were by far the greatest volume yet put 
out by the producing industry 

U.S.A. absorption of rubber averaged about 150,000 toms a quarter 
during the first three quarters, and increased to 168,000 tons 
during the fourth quarter, a total of 619,000 tons in 1940 against 
§92,000 tons during 1939. It is likely to show a further increase 
during 1941. Automobile output—the principal consumer of rubber 
—increased to 4.5 million vehicles against 3.6 million vehicles in 1939. 

United Kingdom absorption is estimated at over 140,000 tons and 
was more than 20,000 tons higher than in 1939. 

The absorption of the Continent of Europe during the first quarter 
of 1940 appears to have been in the neighbourhood of 70,000 tons. 
After the capitulation of France and the entry of Italy into the war 
the Continental imports fell sharply, and during the last quarter of 
1940 are unlikely to have exceeded 2,000 tons, except for such quan- 
tities as may have been transported via Siberia. 

The absorption of the remaining countries, measured by their net 
imports, amounted to about 158,000 tons against 131,000 tons in 1939. 

With supplies exceeding 1,400,000 tons and real absorption in the 
neighbourhood of 1,050,000 tons the stocks outside the regulated 
areas have increased by rouglily 350,000 tons during the year. 

The advice we in this country have been given to guide our actions 
in the event of invasion is not to panic but to stay put, and I think 
that this advice is logically applicable to holders of rubber shares. 
It seems to me foolish in the extreme for anyone to sacrifice his 
interest in this great industry on the strength of current alarms arising 
from the tension in the Far East. The British Empire is now giving 
a magnificent example of its true character and capacity in the vital 
struggle upon which we are engaged. Our friends across the Atlantic 
are giving us steadily increasing support, and when we emerge vic- 
torious the rubber growing industry will have a large part to play in the 
rehabilitation of a world which we hope and believe will be purged 
of the false doctrines which our enemies are seeking to impose on 
mankind. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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inspiration—and in the death of Vienna it would be difficult ¢ 
sustain so personal a thing. But he struggles forward, compelled 
to tell us, very soberly, of the last stand of the Austrian Socialist 
against the machinations of the Heimwehr, the shift relentless. 
ness of the Government and the subtle treacheries of the 
encroaching National Socialists. As reportage this outline is 
managed very well indeed, gravely and carefully, and if with Parti- 
ality, with no more than honours his sense of man’s inalienable 
rights and his pride in selflessness and courage. And into it he 
grafts many portraits, some of them key-portraits, | imagine 
The “best drummer in the world” from the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the scientist-professor of the Technological Institute, 
the finicking, worried, ex-soldier aristocrat at the Foreign 
Office—all these seem like people watched too closely, not suffici. 
ently imagined. And such sober observation tends, naturally 
to embarrass the author when he seeks to reveal the hearts of his 
characters. His own gingerliness defeats him, so that the love. 
story and the girl from whom it springs never once succeed jn 
convincing or disturbing us. We simply do not “ get” Maria, of 
whom we are asked to expect so much. Nor, indeed, do we get 
her heroic, symbolical young lover, who dies of wounds taken 
defending Floridsdorf. But we do get, in spite of too much 
unnecessary topography and detail where we needed to be carried 
by impressionism, we do get the general woe of Vienna at the 
beginning of its end. The value of this novel is that it moves ys 
by broad, impersonal compassion, it informs without rancour 
and with precision, and it leaves us with food for reflection, 

Miss Goolden’s novel is every inch a novel, with all its 
characters, such as they are, crisply imagined, and leaving us in 
no doubt of the author's full authority over them. It is the sort 
of story that a great many people like very much, and which 
therefore gets written very often—of English, London, family 
life in the last forty years. Birth, marriage, death, family-affec- 
tions, family-tears, family-saints and black sheep. No one steps 
out of character and no character is especially alarming, beautiful 
or amusing. Public events play their full and customary part, 
and the whole thing is rounded, easy and efficient. 

Tadpole Hall seemed boring to me—but then there really have 
been too many of these novels about the village and the refugees, 
This contains one very unpleasant poor devil of an alien, and 
one absolute darling who gets surprisingly, if rather dully, re- 
warded for her all-round sweetness. But why, in a book of fiat, 
neat realism, call all the characters by the names of birds? 

Kate O’Brien. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

SOONER than the City—or the Courtaulds board—expected, Sir 
Edward Peacock has made a beginning in his unenviable task of 
selling Britain’s “direct investments” in the United States. To 
everybody’s surprise, the American Viscose Corporation, Cour- 
tauld’s giant subsidiary and the most valuable of our direct 
investments, 1s the first to be sold. Just how much it is going 
to fetch is not yet disclosed, but there are whispers of something 
well over £30,000,000. If this forecast proves correct, I should 
say that the sale has been put through on fair terms, although 
one has only the vaguest ideas about the earning power of the 
Viscose Corporation. 


COURTAULDS ASSETS POSITION 

Until one is told how much this asset has earned and paid in 
dividends to Courtaulds in recent years it is impossible to 
gauge the effect on earning power of the Viscose sale. Even if 
the purchase price should prove to be, say, £40,000,000, I should 
be surprised if the re-investment of this sum, in present condi- 
tions, would yield as high a return as the income derived from 
the Viscose Corporation in good years. For the moment, how- 
ever, the market has seized on other aspects of the deal to hoist 
Courtaulds’ ordinary units from 27s. to 30s. 6d. 

It is argued, in my view quite rightly, that the Viscose sale 
brings to light the under-valuation of Courtaulds’ ordinary capital 
in relation to the assets position. At current prices on the Stock 
Exchange the whole of Courtaulds’ capital is valued at roughly 
£46,000,000. If one deducts from that figure the probable pro- 
ceeds of the Viscose deal, together with the £12,000,000 of cash 
and gilt-edged in Courtaulds’ balance-sheet, the balance, which 
represents the current market valuation of Courtaulds’ English 
business, is very small. It is hard to escape the conclusion that 
when the Viscose sale proceeds have been collected and the 
Courtaulds’ directors have decided what to do with the money— 
328) 
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This patient se rved 
throughout the last war. 
Afterwards he worked in a 
bank in South America, 
but spinal paralysis follow- 
ing influenza incapacitated 
him for all employment, 
and now both legs are 
completely useless. But he 
is cheerful, and is here 
seen working in the handi- 
crafts class. We have in 
our Home 110 incurable 


pensions for 300 other incurables living in their own homes. 


invalids, and we provide 


War is increasing our expenses, and Legacies, 
subscriptions and donations are urgently needed. 





THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL for INCURABLES 


(of the middle class) 


STREATHAM S.W.16 
Telephone : Gipsy Hill 1641 
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You feel brisker, more alert, more 
‘full ol 


go” 


overloaded with starch. Lots of war 


worke 


the crisp, crunchy, lightweight crisp- 
ry it for breakfast. Try it 
It’s light 


bread 
in your lunch packet. 


on the stomach, but it’s 


goodness of the whole wheat grain 


packed in it. 





) Cartons 
ars = Made by Peek 


if your system isn’t 


S are voting for Vita-Weat, 





All this wheat grain goes 
into Vita-Weat— 


(A) Germ, rich in proteins 
and vitamins, including 
the all-important B 1 in 
its natura! state. 


(B) Bran coating. 


(C) Aleurone grains, rich in 
body-building proteins 
but free 


from starch. rN 
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16 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 2d. 
Frean&Co.Ltd.—Makers of Famous Biscuit 
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worth Fighting For 


Many worthy institutions have appealed to the public 
conscience for help. But surely none so humane as 
the crusade against Cancer. This dreadful disease 
claimed 74,000 victims last year alone. 

YOUR 


practical help given freely now will help us to con- 


YOU can help us to keep this number down. 


tinue the fight with unabated Treatment and Research 


which in these difficult times costs us more than ever. 


Take up an interest in this great cause, join us in the 
effort to discover knowledge, relieve the suffering, 
defeat despair, lower the death roll, win through to 
ultimate success. 


Please send a gift to the Secretary, 





FULHAM ROAD 


C8 74, FS > 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 








STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 





THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 





THE following is a summary of the statement by the chairman, 
Mr. Edmund Godward, circulated with the report of the directors 
and the balance-sheet of the Bank of Australasia for the year to 
October 14th, 1940. 

Throughout the financial year dealt with in the accounts the bank 
had been working under war conditions. From the balance-sheet 
and profit and loss accounts it would be seen that the aggregate 
total had risen from £ 56,222,000 to £§9,365,000, which was a record 
figure, and the increase was accounted for by the augmentation of 
current accounts by £.4,300,000. In such times as these when Govern- 
ments were spending heavily one would naturally expect a large 
expansion under that heading. The large credits necessary to carry 
out the magnificent war efforts by Australia and New Zealand were 
spent principally on wages and payment for war material, and when 


disbursed the proceeds found their way through various channels 
to the trading banks as current accounts. To cover the credits, the 
Government had to make public issues, and loans to the extent of 


£66,000,000 had been floated internally by Australia mainly for war 
purposes since the outbreak. Fixed deposits had fallen during the 
year by £764,000, the majority of the withdrawals probably having 
been for subscription to war loans. 


Liqguip ASSETS 


Consequent upon the large increase in their total deposits, their 
liquid assets had considerably strengthened, their cash balances having 
increased by £2,547,000, and their Australian and New Zealand 
Government securities, &c., had also been added to by £1,386,000. 
At the date of the balance-sheet they held in cash balances and 
securities an amount equal to 45.54 per cent. of their total deposits, 
against 39.66 per cent. in October, 1939, and the proportion of their 
cash balances to total deposits had risen from 11.43 per cent. to 
16.25 per cent. Their advances had decreased from £36,534,000 to 
£35,798,000. That was probably largely due to the action of the 
Australian and New Zealand Governments in taking over the financing 
of the exportation of primary products. Moreover, the Government 
rightly controlled bank advances to the end that they might be utilised 
for purposes of national interest. Their reserve fund had been 
increased by £25,000 to £2,500,000. 

The profit for the year, after the usual appropriations had been 
made, came to approximately the same figure as last year, £1,500,000. 
Rates and taxes had increased by £36,000 and they would continue 
The war must be financed, and this was not the time 
however much one was inclined to do so in pre-war 
days. Although their dividends were fortunately undiminished in 
the gross, but were subject to much higher Income Tax, which 
decreased their personal income, all had to do their best to economise 
still further, for no one who had watched the evils of inflation in 
other countries wanted it to ruin the Empire after the war had been 
brought to a successful conclusion. The bank was able to pay the 
same gross dividend as last year, not oniy notwithstanding the large 
increase in taxation and overheads, but in spite of the fact that a 
large part of Australia had, throughout the financial year, been suffer- 
ine from severe drought, which, fortunately, had been broken 
thoroughly since 1941 started. 


to increase 
to grumble, 


CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Of course, both Australia and New Zealand had benefited by the 
prices paid by the Imperial Government for such products as had 
been taken over Wool, for instance, had been appraised at just under 
13}d. per Ib., against the average price of just under 1o}d. per Ib. in 
the previous year. Against that must be put the increased cost of 
labour and the farmers’ overhead costs. Last year Australia’s wool 
cheque had amounted to £65} million sterling and that of New Zealand 
some £15 million sterling. It was not expected that last year’s 
hizh level of production would be maintained in Australia, the official 
estimate of the 1940-41 clip being 3} million bales, including 153,000 
bales of skin wool, as compared with 3,600,000 bales in 1939-40 

The seasonal carry-over of wheat at June 30th last was 125,000,000 
bushels. The chairman of the Wheat Board had announced that out 
of 195,700,000 bushels of wheat delivered to the Board, 25,200,000 
bushels had remained unsold on December 31st. Latest estimates 
for 1940-41 indicated a wheat crop of 82,400,000 bushe!s. The latest 
weather news was contained in a cable received a few days ago from 
the superintenden. stating that the season’s conditions in Australia 
and New Zealand were now on the whole generally satisfactory, except 
in Western Australia, where drv conditions prevailed. 

As a result of the war Australia had been presented with a great 
opportunity to extend her secondary industries, not only in furthering 
her own interests in becoming more independent and self-reliant, but 
in order that she might supply essential war needs and be in a better 
position to manufacture for export to other countries after the war. 
War production had reached a high level, and the expenditure in that 
direction by the Commonwealth Government had greatly increased 
business activity. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 326) 


a substantial return of capital seems likely—the ord 
will look cheap. But many months may pass 
reach this stage. 

MUNICIPAL BAN LIFTED 


The lifting of the ban on conversions of high-rated municj 
loans is a refreshing change from the steady growth of ae 
tions to which we have now become accustomed = 
easy to understand why this ban was so doggedly tetained wh 
the Treasury could so easily regulate conversion operations i 
such a way as to avoid harmful reactions on the gilt-edged nate 
It now seems that the terms of the conversion Offers are to be 
approved by Whitehall, and to obviate any need for underwriting 
the local authorities can go to the Treasury for advances to cover 
any cash repayments on unconverted steck. About £32,000,009 
of loans carrying interest over 4 per cent., of which ome 
£12,000,000 is 6 per cent. stock, can now be dealt with. At long 
last the anomaly is to disappear of high interest-bearing Municipal 
loans existing side by side with a 3 per cent. standard for medium. 
dated Government borrowing. 


Nay unity 


It was Never 


INFLATION AND CHEAP MONEY 

Not merely the immediate problems confronting the building. 
society movement, but the broad financial influences which may 
be expected to affect the societies as the war goes on were frankly 
reviewed by Lord Stamp and Sir Harold Bellman at the Abbey 
Road meeting. Lord Stamp, comparing the experience of the 
past 18 months with that of the first 18 months of the last war, 
reaches the reassuring conclusion that although the price increase 
is not greatly different—48 per cent. this time against 58 per cent, 
in 1914-1§—there is far less of an inflationary element in the 
present rise. In striking contrast with Sir Ernest Benn, who at 
the recent meeting of the U.K. Provident Institution showed him- 
self as bitterly antagonistic as ever to cheap money, Lord Stamp 
is convinced that the new monetary control has brought sub- 
stantial benefits. In fairness to Sir Ernest, however, let it be 
said that he does not tilt against stable money as such but at 
cheap money, which, in his view, encourages spenders at the 
expense of savers. 

From Sir Harold Bellman’s remarks one gets the impression 
that the Abbey Road’s financial position is exceptionally strong. 
The board’s policy has rightly been to conserve through limitation 
of new advances and at the same time to keep the organisation 
ticking over. Whether shareholders can expect to see even the 
reduced return now in force maintained indefinitely is at least 
doubtful, but Sir Harold was content to point out that this 
situation is being kept under close review. 


LONDON BRICK PROSPECTS 

The brick industry is normally subject to considerable fluctua- 
tions, but it has never before experienced such a violent change 
as took place last year. At the meeting of the London Brick 
Company the chairman, Sir Malcolm Stewart, explained that 1940 
opened most unfavourably. Demand was poor and the weather 
unusually severe. To provide for future contingencies, however, 
the board decided to give the word for maximum production. 
In consequence, 250,000,000 bricks were put into stock. Later 
in the year a dramatic change completely justified this policy. 
After the months of stagnation, orders for Government and 
A.R.P. work taxed the company’s delivery powers to the utmost, 
and by the end of the year the vast accumulation of stocks was 
exhausted. As a result, trading profits rose by £21,827 t 
£337,319 and ordinary stockholders received a to per cent. divi 
dend. Sir Malcolm is cautious about 1941 prospects, but the 
chances seem to be that profits will be at least as high this year 
as last. 

UNITED SERDANG POSITION 

Stockholders in United Serdang (Sumaira) Rubber Plantations 
will be encouraged by Mr. Eric Miller’s review at the meeting. 
For the year ended August 31st, 1940, net profit, after a heavitt 
charge for taxation, rose from £71,193 to £156,108 and _ the 
dividend was raised from § to 9 per cent. despite the appropriation 
of £25,000 in writing off mature areas. In the current yeat 
the company should be able to market a large crop of rubber 
at even better prices and the E.P.T. standard is favourable. ‘The 
financial position is strong, the latest balance-sheet showing 
Government securities at £221,000 (market value £228,568) and 
cash at £379,933. 
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ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 


BENEFITS FOR THE SMALL BORROWER 


POSITION FURTHER STRENGTHENED 





SPEECHES BY LORD STAMP AND 
SIR HAROLD BELLMAN 





Tue annual meeting of the nS Road Building Society was held 
Friday at Wigmore Hall, Wigmore Street, London, 
Or The Right Hon. Lord Stamp, G.C.B., G.B.E., the president, was 
if 
Ne “president said, in the course of his address: Ladies and 
gentlemen, —When the accounts for 1939 were being considered we 
» discerning the outline of wartime finance. Every 


were only dim 1e 
line of the em accounts now makes the shape of it clear for all to 
see. I tried to show that the inexorable mz ichine of Government 
finance would make nearly all savings, however different their origin 
and however devious their route, ultim: ately reach the Exchequer. 


It was indicated that while advances for new buildings would 
necessarily come to an end, there were still important functions that 
must be continued and regulated and that the machinery existed 
for doing this in the best way. In the first place, the continued 


xistence of the building society machine ensured that an important 


e 
fund of annual savings through repayment obligations should be 
maintained—the habit would not be undermined nor the funds 
dissipated. ‘The increase in the building societies’ direct investments 


in War Loans is evidence of this. 


THE ORDINARY MAN’s SAVINGS 

It must never be forgotten that this is a machine for encouraging 
the small savings of the ordinary man, to lend them to ordinary men, 
and that, indeed, for the first of all purposes of social society and 
advantage—the home. 

Let us look then at the second point. Suppose the ordinary man 
lent his small savings direct to ordinary men. Can you visualise 
what would now be happening? Many a small borrower wants some 
respite in his bargain, a retardation of interest, or other treatment 
particularly adapted to his case. The lender might often be no better 
off himself, equally buffeted by fate, and no relief could be shown 
to the one without hardship to the other. The lender would be either 
unable to extend help at all, or have to transfer the whole hardship 
to his cwn shoulders. 

Instead of this, savings risks and repayment risks are alike pooled 
in the society. Its directors have the new task of ten vera 4 with 
discrimination new principles and rules, tempering many varying 
winds to many lambs of differing degrees of shornness, upon well- 
worked-out and uniform yet sympathetic lines, weeding out the 
spurious claims. 

In the third place, a system of individual mortgages among ordinary 
men, even supposing it were a possible system, would expose the 
lender to ap palling geographical risks. Not only might his security 
be almost valueless when standing, because of its location, but upon 
its loss or damage he would be equally engulfed in the misfortunes 
of the borrower—which even the war damage provision could not 
wholly shield him from. As it is, every lender’s money stands on a 
thousand legs, and if many of them go, will sull stand. The building 
society Movement spreads the geogr: iphical risks to the advantage of all. 

The movement, therefore, does three things in wartime of great 
value for the ordinary man. It prevents the peacetime savings habit 
from distintegrating and steers it straight to its primary goal. It 
carries the we'ght of financial vicissitude so that no one is embarrassed. 
It pools the risk of loss over a wide field. 


COMPARISON WITH 1914 WAR 


He proceeted to review the position of national finance after 
18 months of this war, comparing it with the first 18 months of the 
last war, and went on to say: A real difie-ence exists and a resolute 
action of the Government has complete!y overborne /atsser fatre on 
this occasion, but the lesson of the war so far is that the best results 
are likely to be achieved if enough of the nesrmal functions of particu- 
i financial machinery are left to work freely to enable the machine 
to “tick-over,” and that cutting off the complete supply 6r outlet 
will alwavs have bad reactions. For example, last June, with moral 
suasion acting against the great financial institut ions purchasing any- 
thing at all | war loans, on supposed patriotic grounds, we found 
the normal offerings of industrial securities arising through realisation 





for estate duty payments and other inevitable purposes met with no 
demand at all, and prices fell catastrophically. 
EFFECTS OF FALL IN INDUSTRIALS 

But the effect of an excessive fall in industrials may be very wide- 
spread ; first it lowers the toial value of estates, and therefore at lower 
tax rates the'r yield to the Exchequer; secondly, it undermines the 
integrity of thousands of balance- sheets which carry such securities 
by the conventional methods of valuing securities ; thirdly, and very 
important, it lowers the value of collateral against bank advances, and 
under local routine automatic procedure might lead to calling in of 
loans and forced realisation of the stock, leading to a further fall of 

ies. Fourthly, it makes an undesirable and absurd gap between 





leading to unhealthy consequences. 
activities is that a certain minimum 
so that the integrity of the 


ernment and industrial yie! 'ds, 
lhe lesson for building societies 
of ordin: ary business should flow through, 
mechanism may not fail. 

He moved the adoption of the report and accounts, 
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Sir Harold Bellman (chairman and managing director), in seconding 
the resolution, said: Ladies and gentlemen,—In each of recent suc- 
ceeding years, as the country has encountered crisis after crisis, we 
have taken satisfaction in the society’s successful emergence from these 
tests. We may do so today. The justifiable confidence of our investing 
members has been maintained and the loyalty of our borrowers has 
been beyond praise. 

A new department has been opened to render the ful'est possible 
technical service to borrowers who have the misfortune to h«ve their 
properties damaged. It has been gratifying to receive the warm 
appreciation of these members for the sympathetic treatment of their 
difficulties. 

STRENGTH OF THE ACCOUNTS 

Turning to the accounts, if the story requires a heading I think 
a single word selects itself—strength. Taking our withdrawal ex- 
perience as a pointer, the share money withdrawn showed a reduction, 
compared with 1939, of £1,600,000. On a weekly average basis, the 
share withdrawals declined from £90,000 in 1939 to £58,000 in 1940 
Deposit withdrawals also were materially lower, having fallen from 
£3.800,000 in 1939 to £2,400,000 last year. A comparison with the 
last normal peace year is also reassuring, for the total withdrawals 
in 1940 are practically the same as in 1938. In the middle of last 
year the Government through the medium of Statutory Ru'es and 
Orders No. 1137, made a regulation under which building societies 
were empowered to require a period of six months’ notice in respect 
of all withdrawals. 

The object of this was to contribute within the limits possible 
towards uniformity among societies in regard to the terms of with- 
drawal. As such the order was a factor making for stability in the 
building society position as a whole. The society, in common with 
other units in membership of the Building Societies Association, is 
operating the order with the discretion and within the latituce per- 
mitted. Special care is taken to secure that no member seeking a 
withdrawal is involved in any hardship or even serious inconvenience. 


WITHDRAWAL POSITION SATISFACTORY 

We have not been embarrassed, for our investing members during 
a year of war’s alarms have remained steady and confident and thus 
enable us to report once again that the withdrawal position is very 
satisfactory. This is especially true in view of the extent to which 
the savings withdrawn were replaced by new savings. If new share 
money is taken as a barometer of confidence, then we are indeed 
fortunate in the trust imposed in us by our members. 

The vast majority of borrowers have maintained their normal 
repayments. In cases where the covenanted repayments could not be 
maintained the society has given sympathetic consideration to every 
mortgagor on his merits. There is no known case of any reasonable 
borrower who has not felt satisfied that we have willingly recognised 
and met his special difficulties. (Applause.) 


War DAMAGE BILL 

The War Damage Bill, which has now reached an advanced stage on 
its journey to the Statute-book, is a factor of considerable importance 
in relation to building society mortgage securities. Building societies 
welcome the general principles of the Bill and appreciate the adminis- 
trative courage of the Government in bringing it forward. In framing 
the Bill, however, the Government have clearly regarded it as an 
emergency measure in which expediency could be combined with 
carefully thought-out principles. As indirect (though only as indirect) 
beneficiaries under the Bill the societies were more than willing to 
bear a reasonable share of the burden. 


BURDEN ON BUILDING SOCIETIES 

As the Bill was drawn when it was considered in Committee, the 
burden on building societies as a whole was estimated at £10,000,000 
spread over five years. After the Committee stage, however, the 
Government extended the range and increased the proportion of the 
contributions to be borne by the mortgagee, with the result that an 
additional £1,500,000 now falls to be contributed by building societies. 
Thus the burden has been increased—without, as it seems to me, 
adequate justification—until it has now assumed formidable propor- 
tions, especially when considered against the other wartime burdens 
falling on societies. 

While it is appreciated that little can now be done by way of 
mitigation under the Bill, it is hoped that the Government, remember- 
ing that the sharing of the contribution operates chiefly against 
building societies, will be able to provide societies with some com- 
pensating relief in other directions. 


HALL-MARK OF STABILITY 
at the balance-sheet as a whole, this bears the hall-mark 

It embodies the caution of the past as a token of the 
the future. The total assets stand at virtually £50,000.000. 
side there are the impressive reserve funds totalling 
and it will be noted that these are real reserves in that 
y are independently held in trustee securities and cash. Turning 
to the other side, there is £45,880,000 invested in over 94,000 
mortgages, the overwhelming proportion of which are smal] mortgages. 

The balance of the assets is principally made up of a liberal 
margin of — funds, consisting of investments and cash. The cash 
figure of £1,380,000 which the society had in hand at December 31st, 
1940, is he highest cash balance ever shown in a balance-sheet of 
the society. This reassuring degree of liquidity is a further indication 
of our readiness to meet our members’ reasonable needs. 

The society confronts the uncertainties of 1941 with the same sober 
confidence as that with which it has faced other difficult years. 
Whatever the circumstances which may enforce economy on the 
nation in those days to come, we may hope for a continuance of the 
policy of improving housing conditions. I am confident that the 
Abbey Road will be an effective collaborator in the furtherance of 
this ideal. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COVPANY MEETING 





LONDON BRICK COMPANY 





DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 





NEED FOR POST-WAR PLANNING 





SIR MALCOLM STEWART’S REV:EW 





Tue forty-first annual general meeting of the London Brick Co., Ltd., 
was held on March 18th at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., O.B.E., LL.D., D.L., J.P., the chair- 
man of the company, presided. 

Mr. A. Guthrie Stewart, one of the secretaries, having read the notice 
convening the meeting, and Mr. F. H. Parrott, F.C.A., representing the 
auditors (Messrs. Derbyshire & Co.), having read the report of his firm, 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—I presume it is your 
wish to take the report and accounts as read. (Agreed. 

If you will refer to the liabilities side of the balance-sheet you will 
notice that sundry creditors and accrued charges at £269,781 show an 
increase of £38,174 on last year’s figures, due mainly to increased 
fuel and other purchases, and to higher outstanding railway charges 
in respect of heavier deliveries made towards the close of the year. 

RESERVE FOR TAXATION STRENGTHENED 

The reserve for taxation and contingencies has been strengthenea 
by a further £70,000 to make increased provision for taxation 
On turning to the assets side of the balance-sheet, you will observe 
that the item of works buildings, &c., and motor-vehicles is reduced 
by £69,973 by sundry effected and in respect of the normal 
depreciation of motor vehicles. In recent years there has been a net 
iddition to these assets, the capit al expenditure added exceeding the 
depreciation on motor-vehicles charged through our transport account 


sales 


£100,000 has been written off, the same 
1939. The total of these fixed and other 
a reduction of £170,000 on the previous 


For general depreciation 
amount as that provided in 
issets at £1,900,000 shows 
hgure 


Stocks in trade have fallen by £26,203, and the realisation of brick 


stocks would have brought the figure lower but for the increase in the 
stocks of fuel and other stores The sundry debtors and advance 
payments are up by £215,047 owing to the increased volume of 
trade in the latter months of the year. 
INCREASED LIQUID INVESTMENTS 
Liquid investments have been increased by £99,442 and they stand 


in the balance-sheet below market price. 

The next item, a loan of £200,000 free of interest to H.M. Treasury, 
will, I am sure, meet with your approval. If this is added to the 
cash at bankers and British Government securities at 
£580,520 then show an increase of £58,283 on the figure of the 
previous year. The total of investments and cash at £ 1,050,351 i 
up by £157,725 Incluced in British Government securities is 
£275,000 subscribed for National War Bonds. 


these assets 


s 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 


Turning to the profit and loss account, you will see that the profit 
from trading amounts to £337,319, an increase on the previous year 
of £21,827, and that interest and income from investments are down 


by £3,847. The total revenue at £354,325 is up by £17,981. 
CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 
My forecast of the prospects for the current financial year must 
obviously be hedged with caution. Whilst it is probable that the 


demand may absorb for a time such production of bricks as can be 
attained, it must be borne in mind that we are faced with increasing 
difficulties of production and it will be no easy task to maintain our 
present degree of efficiency. Assuming the strength of the existing 
demand continues, which I anticipate, then the results will depend 
upon our successfully maintaining our present rate of production which, 
so far, shows an improvement on that attained last vear. 

SAVINGS 


EMPLOYEES’ SUPPORT OF NATIONAL 


I am glad to inform you that our employees have responded well 
to the appeal of the National Savings Association. I am sure that our 
shareholders will be gratified to learn of the excellent support given 
by our employees to this movement. It is with pleasure that I take 
this opportunity of thanking our staff attached to all departments of 
our business and all employees at our various works and depots for 
their loyal support and co-operation. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the repoit 
and accounts. 

Mr. A. T. 


Worboys (deputy chairman) seconded the resolution, 


which was carried unanimously. 

The auditors, Messrs. Derbyshire & Co., having been reappointed, 
the proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, directors, and staff. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No, 106 


[A prize of a Buok Token for one guinea will be gwen to the 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be openea. fF) 
marked with the words “ Crossword Puzzle” and the NUMBER 
and should be recerved not later than first post on Tuesaday week 
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Golfers’ river (4 
Bird which appears to give a 
recipe for cooking eggs (7), 
7. Mother swallowed by 


ACROSS 4. 
6 


t. Even on a fine wedding-day 
one must expect a shower of 


this (8). a fabu- 
5. The sexton’s suit (6). lous monster (8). 
9g. Shot, not in the locker, but 8. The ghosts of lookers-on? (8 
the chest (8). 11. Probably a sing'e berth (7 


10. Fiddler’s bit of trouble (6). 


~~ 14. He’s full of fire, thouch rathe 
12. “Homely phrases, but each Saeaull i ea _ 
> “yee : mixeac, and a litle cowed, so 
Full of hope and yet of se exwnkk (9 
> c.1 J > O speak 
heart-break” (Longfellow) (6). 6 Lads I ee : 

13. Turn a sheep about and then ae ae SS eee oe 
about again (8). 17. It does not necessarily imply 

15. Bury and bring the parties an increase in lunacy (8). 
together (12). 19. FND (7). 

18. Not precisely what Shake- 20. “ They are as s'ck t surfeit 
speare meant by “this royal with too much, as they that 
throne of kings” (3 words starve with —” (Shakes- 
S, 2, $). peare) (7 

eo. AAs —enteetue af he evee. mn 

23. Mid exptetive of the exas 21. Western characters in Japan 
perated roof-spetter, expect- (6 
ing’a crisis (2 words a See) vic ; 

b ~ ieee r 4,4 22. Stir "em up (6 

24. Caress t-e oarsman (6 E a 

26. Sgned for a change (6). 25 a i languave of a friend 

27. With the ke'p of which the anc 4). 


Oriental takes himself off (8). SOLUTION TO 
28. The chemist’s whoprer con- 


C 


CROSSWORD No. 


104 


versely (6 
29. “We are che —, master ; 
we shall go Always a little 
further” (ilecker) (8). 
DOWN 
1. “By his —— hat and staff 
And his sandal shoon” 
Shakespeare) (6). 
2. Now, says the batsman. I 


must hit a six and a four (6). 
3. “And not by windows 
only, When daylight comes, 
comes in the light ” (Clough 








SOLUTION ON APRIL 4th 
104 is Pilot-Officer W. J. Gow, 
Wales. 


The winne: of Crossword No. 
R.A.F., Pembroke Dock, South 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital . £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2.475,000 
Currency Reserve . - a “ £ 2,000,000 
Peserve Liability of Proprietor under the Charter £ 4,500,000 
Ihe Bank which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, al<o 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 


Deposits for fixed periods received 
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-]T saw no light anywhere,” 
soldier on active service, “until I 
found a special Army edition of the 
Vew Testament by the roadside.” 
Will you be responsible for helping 
twelve such men to obtain a copy of 
the New Testament? 


If so, write to the Bible House for a 
Sponsorship List, which will enable you 
to collect, or give yourself, six shillings 
—the amount required to cover the cost 


of a dozen Service New Testaments. 


The need is urgent! 


BRITISH & FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.A. 


146, 





THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Established 1880. 


Yen 100,000,000 
143,400,000 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 


Reserve Fund - - - o 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 


7, BBSHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 
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We give good terms for annuities : 
e.g. at age 75, £15:8:2% for men, 
and £12:18:1% for women. 


‘We also grant special annuities with 
a refund at death of part of the 
purchase price. 


Write for details 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


shed 1837. apital Au i 1 Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up Cap tal, 

£4.01 0,000; Re ve L ibility of Prop tors £8 000.000 (Not capable f be ing 
1 ip ept in tl t t of and purpose of the Bunk | “2 wound up 
£15 ) 000 000 Reser Fund, - 250,06 0: Si < al Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS GRANTED n the Br rou it the Australian States 
nd D ! f New Z nd TELEGR APHic Ri MITTANCES are also mad 
re i ilar Letters id Travellers’ Cheques issued. BILLS 

f Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 


terms whict T y be “€ tained 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, 
WEST 


CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
END AGENCY: 15, CARLOS PLACK, W.1. 











E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE THERE IS NO*SAFER PLACE T 









READING FOR PLEASURE 


More and more, reading is taking the place of former 
relaxations and pastimes. Books are plentiful and 
cheap, and a few shillings spent in a bookshop can 
give you many pleasant hours. 

Send for lists of cheap editions. 


J. & E. BUMPUS, LTD. 


MOOKSELLERS SINCE 179 
$77 OXFORD cag: ET, W.1 
ajfair 3601 











BROKEN MELODY 


Broken in health and spirit by 
unemployment, poverty and semi- 
starvation, this man is typical of 
thousands of unfortunate musi 
whom war has robbed of 
livelihood. 

Never before has there been such 
suffering and hardship in the ranks 
of the Musical Profession as exist 
to-day. Please send a donation 
large or small, to: 

BARONESS RAVENSDALE, 


MUSICIANS 
BENEVOLENT 


(Founded mer cm 
15 JOHN STREET, BEDFORD 


cians 
their 





FUND 


“ROW, W.C.1 








OMPANY LTD. 


ee 


INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE: | DALE ST., LIVERPOOL, 2—LONDON (Chief Office): | CORNHILL, E.C.3 











THE SPECTATOR, 





PURELY PERSONAL. 





IN GENTLE- 
has been 
prefers to 
He buys 
enjoyment. 


ADY WOULD TAKE 
MAN, but gentleman 
taken in before, and 
his own Cigars 
Six for genuine 
8d. each. 


choose 
King 
They're 











PERSONAL 





POOKS, Magazines, Games and ‘other comforts 

) gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send to 
“ Canteen,” The Spectator Office. 





needed 


YOOD-WEAPONS are badly to get the 
I: most from our gardens. Such are CHASE 
Continuous CLOCHES which, by preventing loss of 
seed from trost, and lengthening the sowing season 
double the output and mature everythin weeks earlier 
when vegetables are mest needed. Prix re sull very 
low, and the outlay will soon be saved many times over, 
Set ot ss “Small Tent” to cover a 64 tt. row, £3. Half 
Set, 35/-. rial Set of 14 Cloches, 20/-. All carriage 
paid, boxes returnable. Full list from CHAse PROTECTED 

Dept. E.G., Chertsey, Surrey. 


CULTIVATION, LTD, 


carbon 


ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. rs. 
4 copy 3d., 1,000 words. —Miss N. McFar.ane (€ 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. Essex. 


Meat SECRETARIAL COLLEGE FOR 
i GENTLEWOMEN,. Complete training in safe 
area, Surrey, or $7 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 
Mayfair 6626-7. 


\ ISS OLLIVIER Colonic 
4 tion, obesity, headaches. 
M ie Perm 
4 Patronised by Royalty. 
ie LONG, my pipe, and | rel 
Make my armchair my “ f 


W's 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


irrigation 
Wel. ovr. ‘Ir 


constipa- 
uined. 


address. Wartime fac. $s. p.a. 
W rite BM MONO23, v J ot 2 
axation, 
lling station.” 
Send for free booklet 
Palace ‘Gate, W.8. 


FOR 
ENT INSTITUTE 


PROFIT. 
85G 





; Bursaries 
promise in 
ates may be 


N endowed country Public School offer 
4 and Scholarships for 
Art, Music, Sculpture and English. Candi 
interviewed in London.—Apply Box A.836, 






boys showin 


] URTWOOD CHOOL, PI Abd AKI 
GUILDFORD (Abinger 119). Vacs r boarders. 
Safe district. Constructive outlook. Co- na to ational 


Pull parts. Principal, JANET JEwsoNn, M.A., N.F. 


ae 


N ’*S SCHOOL WORCESTER 
SCHOI ARSHIP EXAMINATI\ IN 
MA 


28th and 290th 
SIX K ING’S SCHOIL ARSHIPS and FOUR 
SCHOOL EXHIBITIQNS are offered. Candidates 
must be under 14 on May Ist 


For further particulars apply to Rev. ©. CreiGuron, 


Headmaster, King’s School, Worcester 
F ADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD 


Applic ations are invited for a Senior Scholarship of 
the maximum value ot £100 per annum for a woman 
graduate wishing to read for an Oxford research degree 
or to pursue some other definite course of study 

Applications by April roth. I particulars 
from the HALL SECRETARY. 

MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
College, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or Huntleys, 
Culverden Down, Tunbridge Wells. 

For tull Prospectus, apply to the S&cRETARY 
St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 


S C H O O iL S belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
with numbers, age ranges, and non-Friend Fees 


ther 


29 


Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 199 9-18 : {120 
Ackworth—separate Junior House for Youngest Boys 
Bootham School, York 144 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading 160 12-19: {1890 
Leighton Park Junior School 45 8-13: £130 

Grrais’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract... 172 9-18: £120 
The Mount School, York 118 12-19: £153 


Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks 160 9-17: £90 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden 208 10-18: £99 
Friends’ Saf.Wald.: Junior School 3¢ 7-10 £99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe,Soms’t 160 10-18: £129 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 110 7-17: {or 
Co-EDUCATIONAL ‘MODERN’ BOARDING SCHOoI 
Sibford School, nr.Banbury, Oxon 158 10-17: £81 
Apply direct to the School or to 
The Secretary, Friends’ Education Council, Friends 


House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
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All that a 


“ Having 


been a ‘devotee’ of Barneys 
finding it all 


I should 


for the past three years, 
‘that a pipe-lover could desire, 


“be more than obliged if you would 
“inform me how I could obtain this 
‘delightful Tobacco whilst living in a 


“ remote {frica, where I will be 


“stationed for a considerable period.” 


R.N.) 


region of 


(From a_ Lieut.-Commander, 


They are great pipe-lovers in the 
Navy, with a keen discernment in the 


matter of pipe tobacco. Something 
really good is required to meet the 


Navy standard. 


We find pleasure in the thought that 
Barneys is the means of making lone- 
some days more pleasurable. Under 


companionship 


the comfort 
the pipe 
assume friendly proportions. 


Cribute to 


Sarneys 


from the Navy! 


Barneys 
Pleasure (zl 


conditions isolation, 


and of 





(medium) Pur h} wle (fall. S 
In ‘‘EVERFRESH”’ Tins 1/93d. oz. 

READY-FILLS Cartons of 12, 1/93d 

Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 

(T.160) 


pipe- 
lover could desire’ 
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a 
It’s Grand i 


at THE 
GRAND, TORQUAY 


GRAND co be alive. 
GRAND to dance to Harry Evans and his Band 


GRAND co play Tennis and SQUA 
Charles Reade (late of Queen’s Ciub) SH with 
or extend one. » SO Coach 


GRAND co get a rubber at Br dg 
up at Billiards. end. 


GRAND to have a Chef who can make on 
feel a Lord in the true Woolton manner. : 


GRAND to sleep, to sit, to sun 


to worry about. 
SPEND YOUR LEAVE 
On YOUR LIFETIME 
at THE 


GRAND, TORQUAY 


where even our bomb and gas 
shelter has been designed and eq 
GRAND manner, 


with nothing 


proo! air-raid 
ipped in the 

























BOOKS 


YOOKS FOR CHILDREN, fred \ Wilso, 

) Hampstead shop caters speci ally for children's 
the country, from an unequalled stock. Ask for nbn 
select classified list, ‘Four to Fourteen,” of om 
deposit account and ask for a parcel of suitable books 
Further parcels to value of not more than twice the cash 


valance in hand will always be sent on request, ALFRED 
WILSON, 11 Hampstead High Street, N.W.3 Hamp. 
stead 2218). 
SUE —— 


FOR : SAL E 


‘ot n ae Y AN D 
N 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, Wa! 
will hold the following sal 
their Large Galleries, as above 
on 
THURSDAY, MARCH 27th and a 
MARCH 28th, 1941, starting at 11 a.n h day 
BRITISH & FOREIGN COINS & Mi DALS IN 





GOLD, ETC., which will be sold by Auction withoy 
Reserve, and which have been PRESENTED To 
H.R.H. THE DUKE Ol GLOUCESTER’S RED 
CROSS AND ST. JOHN FUND, for the benefit of 
rhe War Organisation of the Britis h Red ( ross Society 
and Order ot St. John of Jerusalem, registered under 
the War Charities Act, 194 

On view at ‘east Two Da previous Catalogues 
may be had 
Telegrar Telephones 

Ww I i MAY fair 6682-3-4, 


—_ ————. 


nISCELLANEOUS 











‘NO TOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY—No 
drains, yet sanitary comfori like your town home! 
~ SAN Chemical ¢ - set can be fitted 
ido yutdoors ithout plumbing, \W 
DRAINS OR w A TER-FLL SH. Inexpensive models 
Country House » Cottage B ingak =, Ale -raid She elter, 
GU ARANTEED « utless rm-tree, SAFI Thous- 
ar installed by S acel Autt s.— Write for FREE 
EL Us BOOS LET and pri to ELsan Co (Dept 
254 2). $1 Clay m Road, Loi n, S.W.9 
HOTELS AND LOARDING HOUSES 
| pERKESES OURSELI 1 English country 
1 
Ask tor descripuve u 3d ost iree) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS mar the 
PEOPLE’S REFRI SHMiI \ HOt SE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P. R. H. A. Lrp. St. GeorGe’s House, Regent 
Street, W.1 
ji 7 oe ——— 
| Blthough established in the 
| « ti 
| 


year of Napoleon’s retreat | 
from Moscow, the firm’s | 
history is one of pro | 
gressive advancement. } 
Their current Garden Seed 
Catalogue now ready, 
contains a valuable 
calendar of monthly 
operations in the garden, 
also the most productive 
vegetables to grow, with 





complete list of their 
renowned Gold Medal i 
Stocks. 


CATALOGUES FREE: 


Agricultural Seed Catalogue now ready. 


CITTLE & BALLANTYNE, LTD. 
CARLISLE 


; APPOINTMENT 








SEEDSMEN By | 
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